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Washington, District of Columbia 
* 


Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


Students from 40 States and 11 Foreign Countries 
8,718 Graduates from All Departments 


In addition to a modern University Plant, accredited 
courses leading to degrees in NINE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, including a GRADUATE SCHOOL, and 
an adequate and competent corps of teachers at 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, the City of Washington 
affords unparalleled educational opportunities through 
the various branches of the Federal Government, 
museums, libraries, and the several Bureaus of the 
Government. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS—A.B., B.S., and B.S. 
in Commerce; A.B. in Education, B.S. in Education, 
B.S. in Art, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE— 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building Construction, 
B.S. in Civil Engineerag, B.S. in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. B.S. in Mechanical Engineerng. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Mus. B., B. in Public School 
Music. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL—M.A., and M.S. 

SCHOOL OF RELIGION—B.Th., and B.D. 

SCHOOL OF LAW—LL. B. 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE—M. D. 

COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY—D.D:S. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY—Phar. C., and B.S. in 
Pharmacy e 


First Semester Registration, September 24, 1934 
Second Semester Registration, January 31, 1935 
For Further Information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 
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Lincoln University 


The General Assembly of the Presbyteria 
Church in the U. S. A. meeting in Cleveland 
Ohio, May 30th last, unanimously condemne: 
the following: lynching for any cause wha! 
soever; the humiliation and degradation © 
any part of the citizenship because of th 
accident of birth; the refusal of equal educa 
tional opportunity to any; arbitrary segrega 
tion of any race in unsanitary sections; th: 
denial of a voice in the control of governmen 
to any fit and proper citizen because 0! 
race. 

Lincoln University at Lincoln University 
Pennsylvania, is one proof that these resolu 
tions are more than voice and sound. 

The University opens its EIGHTH YEAR 
OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE, Sept. 8, 1934. 

It pledges its cooperation to any young man 
who will cooperate with it in securing train- 
ing for leadership and service. 


For complete information, catalogues, 
application blanks, etc., please address 


The Dean of the College 
Lincoln University 
At Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
Demand incraases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 


William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Offers to 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Organized Courses combining Arts, Sciences and 
Humanities with Professional Work, designed to 
meet the requirements of the Professions and the 
particular needs of Students, leading to the 
degrees of 
Bachelor of Science 
in 
Architecture Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
For Further Information Address 
THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, District of Columbia 
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dited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of 
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OT in the memory of the present gen- 
eration at least has there been such 
devout singleness of purpose as has 
moved the great re- 
A Modern Crusade ligious bodies of 
America in the 
much heralded crusade to make motion 
pictures safe for the nation’s youth. From 
ten thousand pulpits the ringing voices of 
as many somber clad clerics can be heard 
exhorting the faithful to join the great 
moral awakening that has as its purpose 
the purification of the “movies,” which 
constitute (so it is said) in their utter 
disregard of the principles of common 
decency, a menace to the stability of fam- 
ily life and the morality of the future 
citizens of the Republic. 


Gentile and Jew—Protestant and Ca- 
tholic—Rabbi, Priest and Preacher for 
once have laid aside their differences and 
joined in a gigantic movement which al- 
ready has caused tremors in Holly- 
wood, motion picture capital, and sent 
hitherto indifferent producers scurrying 
to eliminate from forthcoming produc- 
tions whatever even remotely might seem 
objectionable to the embattled forces of 
organized religion. 


Historians, unfortunately, are not at all 
agreed as to the motivating purposes of 
the historic religious crusades of the past. 
And although there seems to be no doubt 
as to the sincerity of the present crusade 
there are those who honestly wonder 
whether there are not other social condi- 
tions infinitely more destructive to the 
well-being of national life than the mo- 
tion pictures. Some at least there are 
who think that the depravity which is 
apparent from time to time in motion 
pictures is the result rather than the cause 
of the moral let-down which is visible to 
observers of social phenomena. They 
aver that much more fundamental forces 


Ma Cdrtorrals 


than this form of amusement are respons- 
ible for the delinquencies of youth. And 
they see no permanent good coming from 
this much publicized attack of the 
churchmen. 


Even before the blight of the depres- 
sion spread over the land an indifferent 
and oft times cruel America literally 
condemned millions of young men and 
women whose misfortune consisted large- 
ly of being black to a futureless existence 
by deliberately denying them a chance to 
work in occupations for which they were 
fitted. 


But organized religion in America 
raised no voice in their behalf. 


To-day a million Negro children of 
school age have neither the facilities nor 
the opportunity to secure even the rudi- 
ments of an education. 


But the organized churches of Amer- 
ica are for the most part silent. 


In the city of New York delin- 
quency among Negro children is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate, so much so that 
Justice Edward Boyle of the Domestic 
Relations Court appealed to the Mayor 
for assistance in checking it. 


But Negro dependents and delinquents 
are not admitted to Protestant institutions 
for delinquents and dependents and as 
a result the great mass of first offenders 
are returned to the environment from 
which they originally came. 


But the Protestant churches of New 
York have no word to say. 


Is there any one who imagines that 
lynching and the travesty of justice which 
is the Negro’s lot in the courts of the 
South could long continue if the churches 
of America entered upon a crusade for 
the right of fair trial for all Americans 
regardless of race or creed or color? 
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lias the voice of organized religion in 
America ever been lifted against peon- 
age’ Against discrimination because of 
race? Against segregation? 

We would ask in all humility that 
the great religious leaders of America 
think on these things. 


ME: Royal Davis, distinguished critic, 
who acted as one of the judges in the 
recent OPPORTUNITY Literary Contest, 
has this to say of 
More About the the manuscripts 
Opportunity Contest which were sub- 
mitted in the com- 

petition. 


It is a pleasure to read such good manuscripts 
as those submitted in the Opportunity contest. 
They hearten one’s faith in the capacity of the 
Negro race. 

The prize-winning story, “Tin Can,” is an ex- 
cellent example of simple, straightforward real- 
ism. Yet it is not stark realism—it is realism 
touched with the magic called art, without 
which realism falls short of being literature. 
Everybody has seen Jimmy Joe dancing in the 
street. Everybody has seen Little Brother. Everv- 
body has known the Mother. But it is not enough 
to have beheld these characters in the flesh. 
The author of “Tin Can” saw beneath the sur- 
face into their significance. She sympathized 
with their problem. And she was able to make 
her readers see what she saw. This is art. 


“Cletus,” although impressive, is a bit artifi- 
cial in plot and style. It won Honorable Men- 
tion in spite of this defect, by virtue of its power. 


The stories, on the whole, were rather better 
than the essays, although I should like to have 
had two sets of awards to make, in order to 
give proper recognition to the essay part of the 
contest. The essays were so varied and showed 
so much understanding that they deserved sep- 
arate and distinct notice. 


Some of the articles displayed an unfortunate 
pomposity of diction, a straining for effect. The 
better ones might well be read by all of the con- 
testants for the sake of a deeper appreciation of 
the desirability of simple, straightforward think- 
ing and expression. Both the stories and the 
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essays show a willingness to deal with familiar 
material and an ability to view it objectively 
which are highly encouraging. 

Negro thinkers and artists have no need of 
imitating the work of those of other races. They 
have rich material in their own environment, 
and they also possess great racial gifts of music 
and other arts. What they need is the courage to 
cultivate their own soil in their own way. Doing 
so, they will always command the respect of 
their fellow men of all races. 


We feel that Mr. Davis has been ex- 
ceptionally generous in his critical ap- 
praisal. His sincerity cannot be ques- 
tioned. His is certainly not the dual cri- 
ticism with its racial reservations which 
so often characterizes estimates of the 
Negroes’ creative efforts in America. For 
if on the one hand subconscious racial 
prejudice has permitted a deprecatory at- 
titude to color the judgments of otherwise 
competent commentators; on the other 
hand unrestrained and effusive praise for 
mediocre performance has unquestion- 
ably served to perpetuate an inferior 
status for Negroes in the arts. Nothing 
has been so sinister a threat to Negro 
creative achievement as this tendency 
on the part of those who carry the pater- 
nalistic spirit of the slave regime in their 
appraisal of Negro effort. The real ar- 
tist will ultimately confound the critic 
whose observations are tinged with racial 
snobbery—but the glorification of the or- 
dinary may bring about the gradual dis- 
solution of those forces which might en- 
able the gifted youth to traverse the long 
and weary way to high Olympus. 

OPPORTUNITY throughout its history 
has been insistent on the elimination of 
the dual standard of criticism based on 
race. It has sought to find and encourage 
Negro youth who have creative ability 
and the passion to achieve distinction. 
We have always realized that our task is 
fraught with difficulty but we are of the 
firm belief that the Negro and America 
will ultimately be the beneficiaries of our 
efforts. 
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West Virginia Negro Miners and 
The Depression 


By James T. Laine 


pros many years Negro miners have been em- 

ployed in the bituminous coal industry of 
the United States. Negroes are to be found in 
considerable numbers in the mines of Alabama 
and Kentucky; but in West Virginia is by far 
the largest and most important Negro mining 
group in the nation. Having been among the 
pioneer workers who built the 


rendering good service. Perhaps more impor ant, 
however, is what Professor Abram L. Harri» has 
called the “productive efficiency” of the Negro 
miners, a term connoting the general sati-{ac- 
tion of the employers with them rather than 
mere skill and fineness of work. A superinten- 
dent in Kanawha County in answer to my ques- 

tion concerning his _prefer- 


roadroads and opened up the 
mines during the great growth 
of the industry between 1870 
and 1900 Negroes have in- 
creased in number until in 
1927 there were 25,355 em- 
ployed. This number has de- 
clined each year since that 
time until but 21,514 re- 
mained in 1931. It is signifi- 
cant, however, as we shall see 
later, that in spite of their 
smaller number the propor- 


Dr. Laing has made a 
special study 
miners in America and 
how they have fared dur- 
ing the depression. 

—The Editor 


ence for Negro labor said: 
“When I came here about 
twelve years ago there were 
only three Negroes on the 
place. Now there are over a 
hundred. I can get along with 
them much better than I can 
with white miners. And if vou 
get into trouble it doesn’t take 
you long to find out who are 
your friends. I know because 
I have been through it. The 
Negroes are more loyal. They 


of Negro 


tion of Negroes in the indus- 
try has increased during this period. 

In general two chief reasons account for the 
growth and importance of the Negro mining 
population in West Virginia: the favorable at- 
titude of employers and the attractions of the in- 
dustry for Negroes. In the early days employers 
found a scarcity of labor for their mines owing, 
in part, to a reluctance of the native moun- 
taineers to enter underground occupations. It 
was quite natural that the eyes of the operators 
turned toward the most available supply of cheap 
labor—the Negro group of the South. Hundreds 
of Negroes were brought in “on transportation” 
from North Carolina, Alabama, Virginia, and 
other states. That is the companies paid their 
fare to the mining fields after which they repaid 
their indebtedness by working in the mines. This 
policy has been resorted to upon occasion 
through the years. A schedule study of hundreds 
of Negro miners indicated that probably 80 per 
cent or more came from other states to West 
Virginia, chiefly from the South. 

Not only have the Negroes proved to be an 
available labor group, however, but an efficient 
one as well. Negroes are to be found in all posi- 
tions in the industry with the exception of those 
we may term as managerial or executive. A 
study of the employer opinion of almost half the 
Negro miners in the state revealed that they were 


don’t care a thing about or- 
ganization at all. Often when I needed men I 
would tell the whites who applied that I did 
not have anything open and wait until a Negro 
applied.” The tendency to interpret “loyalty” 
in terms of indifference to unionism and labor 
solidarity is widely dispersed among employers 
of Negro labor. 

Although there was ample evidence that many 
Negroes had been “good” union men there is 
undoubtedly reason for the operator’s feeling 
that they are his most effective security against 
effective unionism. Negroes spoke with utmost 
frankness, even with pride, of their strikebreak- 
ing activities. A Negro miner in Wyoming 
County was asked whether he had worked in 
the northern part of the state. His reply was: 
“Sure, I helped break the Scott’s Run strike in 
1926.” Employers have found it to their ad- 
vantage to employ native whites, Negroes, and 
foreigners in varying proportions; by splitting 
their labor groups in three ways solidarity is 
weakened. Because of the allegation that Negroes 
are likely to be submissive many employers tend 
to rely upon them in labor crises. 

Possibly the most powerful force in attracting 
Negroes from other states has been the effective 
demand for labor. Negroes of limited or no edu- 
cation have been able in pre-depression days to 
earn more in this than in many other occupa- 
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tions. Many stressed the fact that underground 
work provides a warm job in winter and a cool 
one in summer with a minimum of supervision. 
Mere economic reasons, however, are by no 
means all. A school system which spends prac- 
tically the same amount per capita on Negro 
and white children has attracted many and 
probably in no other state south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line do Negroes enjoy civic and political 
rights as freely as in West Virginia. 

Human relations, especially race relations, are 
never Utopian ; but I feel safe in saying, without 
fear of contradiction, that the relationships exist- 
ing between Negro and white miners, their wives, 
and children in West Virginia are at least as 
intimate and friendly as in any situation where 
Negroes and whites live and work in close con- 
tact. Although the present amicable relations 
were preceded in the early days by a period of 
great antagonism and riots of gigantic propor- 
tions were narrowly averted, Negroes and whites 
today mingle freely in work and recreational ac- 
tivities. Because of company policy of having a 
certain number of both races at identical jobs 
and identical wages which has been continued 
over the years whites strive less to keep the Ne- 
groes either out or down than they do in many 
industries. 

In 1929 Negro miners were in a relatively 
prosperous condition. At many mining towns 
companies had to erect long rows of garages to 
house the automobiles of Negro miners. Many 
had acquired considerable property in real es- 
tate. The purchases had been made usually by a 
down payment and a contract which took a good 
part of their wages. Consequently the depres- 
sion found most of them with no surplus and 
almost totally unprepared for the lean years 
ahead of them. 

Since 1929 an extensive program of relief has 
been continuously necessary for both white and 
Negro miners. A Kanawha County miner, in 
answer to the question concerning what he did 
when he was not working in the mine, which 
was “running” only one day a week, replied: 
“Oh, just set around—lookin’ and wishin’— 
wishin’ for the raven.” The Biblically sophisti- 
cated will recognize that he referred to the ravens 
whom, according to Scripture, Jehovah com- 
manded to feed Elijah. His “wishin” was not 
entirely in vain for about once a week the raven, 
in the form of a county relief truck, came “up 
the creek” dispensing flour and bacon. In addi- 
tion to relief given by the county the American 
Friends Service Committee, asked by the Fed- 
tral Children’s Bureau and President Hoover's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief to un- 
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dertake relief work among children of unem- 
ployed miners in bituminous coal fields, has since 
September 1, 1931, given food and clothing to 
many school and pre-school children as well as 
to nursing and expectant mothers. The local 
Red Cross units added their help by periodic 
gifts of flour. Finally, most of the coal com- 
panies have “carried” their men by allowing 
charges at the company stores, some advancing 
necessities of life more liberally than the county 
relief agencies, others allowing hardly more than 
enough to keep soul and body together. 

In spite of the activity of all these agencies 
the problems of relief which they have had to 
face have been so great that undoubtedly many 
cases of hunger or even starvation have occurred. 
An investigation into the conditions in Monon- 
galia, Marion, Harrison, Kanawha, Logan, and 
Boone counties was made in April of 1931 by 
Fred C. Croxton and Porter Lee, members of 
the President’s emergency employment commit- 
tee. Croxton, upon his return to Washington, 
reported conditions so bad that “they were al- 
most unbelievable.” During the depression, es- 
pecially from 1929 to 1933, the plight of Negro 
miners has been hard, but because of the patern- 
alistic policies of the companies it is doubtful 
whether they have been as cold or as hungry 
as thousands of their fellow Americans in urban 
districts where loss of work has meant no similar 
“carrying” on the part of their employers. 


Because of these hardships the Negro miners 
were, in the summer of 1932, a dissatisfied and 
downcast group. As a Fayette County miner 
put it: “You see, we haven’t worked but one 
day a week for a long time. Rent and everything 
goes on just the same. We can’t work even if 
we want to. All these things are marked up 
against us in the office and when we finally do 
get to work we will be so far in debt it will take 
us years to get out. It makes a man ‘dis-encour- 
aged.’”’. A sort of complaining hopelessness 
characterized the attitudes of many. In spite of 
their situation, however, migrated Negro miners 
as a rule do not regret their coming to West 
Virginia. Better schools for their children and a 
larger opportunity for civic expression which 
they have exercised to the full in voting and 
political activity mean much to them. Most of 
them have made “a plenty of money” even 
though “it all got away.” Their experiences in 
West Virginia are looked upon as advancement, 
and, having gone forward this one step they 
envisage newer opportunities which at present 
they are largely denied because of economic 
paralysis. The total situation is productive of an 
attitude of disillusionment and dissatisfaction, 
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but not of regret. Even though the economic 
situation crushes, they feel that they have 
achieved a certain status which would have been 
impossible had they remained in their native 
states. 

It is a commonplace that upon the economic 
front Negroes are “last hired and first fired.” 
Apparently such is not the case and has never 
been the case with the Negro miners of West 
Virginia. The total mining population of West 
Virginia in 1931 was 9,879 or 9.2 per cent lower 
than in 1930 while the percentage of Negroes 
employed increased from 21.8 per cent to 21.9 
per cent. Although later figures are not available 
at this writing, study of coal company records 
indicated that in 1932 and 1933 there was a 
further decline in population and an increased 
proportion of Negroes. 

The increase in the percentage of Negroes as 
the total number of miners decreases may be at- 
tributed to the reluctance of the Negroes to leave 
the industry, to that of their employers to let 
them go, and to the lack of opportunity in other 
fields. The periodically high earnings of the coal 
industry, the controlled competition between the 
races, and the enjoyment of civil rights men- 
tioned before have added to the desirability of 
remaining in mining. ‘These considerations, 
which might be termed “holds” as contradis- 
tinguished from the “push” or undesirable fea- 
tures of the industry and the “pulls” or attrac- 
tions of other industries, together with the Negro 
heritage of southern patterns regarding white 
employer-Negro employee relationships, have 
operated to make the Negroes preferable to the 
employers because of their acceptance of the 
situation with ostensible good grace. A great 
deal of the complaining is done elsewhere than 
in the presence of “the boss.” A final condition 
which operates quite independently is that no 
matter how badly they may wish to leave many 
Negroes must stay because they have no other 
place to go. 


What are the prospects for Negroes in the 
coal industry of West Virginia? Since the Ne- 
groes are already firmly intrenched in the min- 
ing traditions of the state, probably the best 
answer that can be given is that their future 
is inextricably bound up with the fate of the 
coal industry. Today the breakdown of our 
present individualistic economic organization is 
nowhere more evident than in coal mining. 
Many carloads of coal were actually given away 
during the winter of 1931 to save demurrage 
charges while miners were hungry and many 
Americans were cold. While it is beyond the 
scope of this article to enter into a discussion of 
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the causes of present conditions, some of th. ob. 
vious ones are overcapitalization, surplus of :nin- 
ers, curtailment in the use of coal owing t» the 
competition of other fuels and development of 
water power, the seasonal character of th. de- 
mand for coal, and the unwillingness o: the 
operators enjoying unusual advantages in © sndi- 
tions of production to cooperate with the less 
fortunate operators in any plan for stabiliz.ion. 


In the face of this crisis the coal oper:tors, 
for the most part, steeped in an individualistic 
tradition, have reacted in a dazed and bewil- 
dered manner. They have looked for a Moses 
who would point the way out and have done 
little about the matter. They are hardly to be 
blamed for their inaction, however, since for 
years they were prohibited by court interpreta- 
tion from forming cooperative sales organiza- 
tions. Under the Sherman Act of 1890 such 
measures were declared illegal, interfering as 
they did with “Free Competition,” the Sacred 
Cow of an individualistic economic order, which 
now even the conservative mining journals con- 
sider “destructive.” After a favorable decision 
of the Supreme Court in March 1933, however, 
Appalachian Coals, Incorporated, the first of a 
number of cooperative sales agencies, was formed 
by operators in the high-volatile fields of West 
Virginia and Kentucky. A few months later the 
Coal Code of the NIRA became operative. 

There is no doubt that the NIRA has pro- 
foundly affected the welfare of both Negro and 
white miners in West Virginia. In answer to 
the question as to what effect the NRA had had 
upon the coal industry an official of one of the 
operator's associations of the state said simply: 
“Tt has been our salvation.” Wages in many 
places were increased greatly and work became 
more steady. The southern counties, long the 
stronghold against the union and the home of 
most of the Negroes, teemed with union activity 
in the summer of 1933. On Sundays truck after 
truck filled with miners on the way to some big 
union meeting could be seen and most of them 
contained a liberal proportion of Negroes. 

To those accustomed to the old order of 
things such scenes seem very strange. What can 
they mean? It is not easy to answer this ques- 
tion. Two things, however, seem almost certain 
to happen. The first is the eventual elimination 
of the smaller companies from production in 
favor of the larger. This process, according to 
the study of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, “will be worth the price that must 
be paid, if the final outcome is the elimination of 
inefficient producers and distributors, of destruc- 
tive and unsound competitive units, and of un- 
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conrolled and unbalanced production.” The 
other is a reduction in the number of men em- 
ployed. Said R. M. Lambie, Chief of the West 
Virginia Department of Mines in his annual re- 
port: “There is still a decline in the number of 
men employed. This, with curtailed working 
time, has brought about a serious condition in 
the coal mining area of the state. It is to be 
hoped that this condition will correct itself in 
the near future. However, it is unlikely that 
the tonnage of 1927 will be surpassed for many 
years to come; therefore, many men who have 
been attracted to mining during the high ton- 
nage period will be compelled to return to their 
former occupations.” 

It is too carly yet to predict just what the 
ultimate effects of the voluntary cooperative 
sales organizations and temporary advantages 
which inhere to labor as a result of the NRA 
will be. With the “licensing clause” of the NRA 
about to expire and the avowed intention of the 
Administration not to ask for its renewal it would 
seem that the permanence of the latter is highly 


Old Memories 


By Lanpon 


OME say there is adventure 
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uncertain. Predictions in the West Virginia 
press concerning the likelihood of “enlarging the 
market” for West Virginia coals as a result of 
the sales organizations also make one suspect old 
wine in new bottles. The extending of the mar- 
ket for West Virginia coals, which must be done 
at the expense of some other coal producing sec- 
tion, means competition, the only change being 
in the size of the competing units. If, however, 
the Negroes remain during the period of reduc- 
tion mentioned while other groups tend to go to 
more inviting fields and in some way order is 
secured in coal production by adequate means 
of control, they may procure for themselves a 
place in the sun heretofore unrealized. On the 
contrary, if the present set-up is merely a sort of 
economic sedative to tide the industry over a 
painful period followed by a return to the old 
system it seems probable that “dull times” will 
recur with increasing frequency, the Negro min- 
ers will tend to become a more migratory group, 
and the rewards for “loyalty” will appear less 
and less attractive. 


In the roar of a passing train ; 


Others think of sunny southlands, 


But I always think of rain,— 


Rain and mist and driving wind, 


With black night swiftly falling .. . 
Old memories the grinding wheels 


To my mind keep calling ... calling... 


Memories piercing as the whistle, 


Cutting through the still night air,— 


Of lurking death... 
And in a young girl’s heart, despair. 


of hot tears falling .. . 
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“JIMMIE JOE!” Caroline crescendoed on all 
the nearest delightful tones of the scale. 
“T was thinking about you,” which she wasn’t. 
“Come on and carry my books up to my locker 
and then walk down to the assembly hall with 
me!” 
Dumbly Jimmie Joe swung around, dumbly 
Jimmie Joe went down to 
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All the gang would see him. 

All the gang would know, accordingly that 
Jimmie Joe had money from somewher. be- 
cause no male could talk to Caroline long with- 
out a money-ed backing of some sort. 

All the school would see and know straight- 
way that Jimmie Joe was a man of parts. 

Dazed back in the midst 


the assembly hall and follow- 
ed his section up the aisle to 
their usual seats, though he 
had not meant to be there. 

The Black Bass Drum 
rapped out his usual mono- 
tonous roundel of so much 
palaver to an audience that 
was only younger than he— 
chronologically. 

“Character is everything. I 
never forget my fellowman! 


This is the final install- 
ment of the story which re- 


ceived the Opportunity 


of his seat as he waited 
through three periods and 
three for the fourth 
period and recess and Caro- 
line, Jimmie Joe’s only regret 
was that the eighty-two cents 
had not been eighty-two dol- 
lars. 


Literary Award. * * 


—The Editor 


It was the second Sunday 
in April when Ma first men- 
tioned the theft of the eighty- 
two cents — and that indi- 


Its easier to be good than to 
be bad!” 

There were no new arrangements of words. 
It was all su empty, so vacant, so useless, so 
futile. Nobody—nobody—nowhere by talking 
from a platform can make you really know 
things that need to be inducted gently, firmly, 
carefully, steadily into the essence of you every 
moment of your life. It’s too late when fourteen 
years or more of haphazard, slap-dash, hit-or- 
miss, grab-bag living has snatched you through 
the lowly life of poor colored homes in black 
sections. 

There was nothing new in it all. His audi- 
ence dozed or ruminated or plotted and planned 
as peacefully as if they had all been seated by 
a placid pool, letting the ripples ruffle its surface 
—unheeded. 

Jimmie Joe sat plunged in a daze of joy that 
was to cost him one F in English, the first period 
for inattention and two the second and third 
periods in General Science for staring out of the 
window instead of into a microscope. Caroline 
was going to eat lunch with Jimmie Joe at 
recess. 

The eighty-two cents of which Ma had been 
relieved, was going to buy two hot-dogs, two 
pieces of strawberry meringue pie and two ten 
cent boxes of vanilla ice cream. 

For the hot-dogs, pie and ice-cream, Jimmie 
Joe was going to have the privilege of saunter- 
ing by Caroline’s side down the streets near the 
school as they ate. 


rectly. 

Ma did not go to work on Sunday. 

She got up at six o’clock, took her bath in the 
tin wash tub in the kitchen, straightened her 
hair with an old knife and crimped it with a 
hot fork before she waked the boys to break- 
fast. 

Sunday morning she always sat between them 
at the table. Pa never got up to eat unless they 
had breakfast nearer ten o’clock than nine. 

This particular morning, though, Ma served 
the boys at nine. 

The three were, thus, alone. 

“Yall is goin’ to church with me this morn- 
in!” Ma announced after she had bowed her 
head and thanked a good Father for the 
victuals. 

Jimmie Joe shot an oblique glance up from 
his plate. He was swallowing his food to clear 
a way to mouth his lie that would get him out 
of the ordeal. 

Ma was ahead of him, though. 

“I want you to go especial, Jimmie Joe! I ast 
the Reverend to speak on young liars and 
thieves!” 

This was too much for Little Brother. He 
swallowed half a pancake in one whop and had 
to be smacked on the back. 

Ma gave Little Brother a drink of coffee, but 
she was not through with Jimmie Joe. 

“A lots of us women of the church what has 
no count chillun has been astin the Reverend to 
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for (:od’s sake do somethin’ *bout the lyin’ and 
thievin’ and nasty dirty mess they all is up to! 
So today he is talkin’ and you all is going!” 

Jimmie Joe was as meek as Little Brother 
after that. Ma could lead them both through the 
extra shining up that meant Sunday dressing— 
down the street—round the corner to the Holy 
Christian Saints of the Redeemer Church. 

lhe Holy Christian Saints of the Redeemer 
was a split from the Anointed Lambs of the 
Most High. 

The Anointed Lambs poured forth their unc- 
tion on the corner of First Avenue and Second 
Street in the store that had been King Solo- 
mon’s Pawn Shop. The split had taken up the 
broken lease of a tailor shop across the way. 
There was a great deal of friendliness between 
the congregations, but the Reverend Mr. Shinn, 
who led the Lambs no longer spoke to the 
Reverend Cato Seneca Brown who led _ the 
Saints. 

Reverend Shinn said he had brought Cato 
Seneca Brown up from the foothills of Georgia, 
put the first pair of shoes he had ever owned on 
his feet-—put the first piece of meat he had ever 
tasted which was no part of a hog, into his 
mouth, clothed him, got him a job, let him act 
as assistant pastor of the Lambs when the Spirit 
had called this Cato from dusting the floors in 
Leoin’s Furniture Store and given him a fair 
part of the Sunday collection. 

But that is the point where Reverend Brown 
split with Reverend Shinn. He said that what 
he received was no fair part of the profits. No- 
body but God knew how many dollars the 
Lambs laid into their shepherd’s hand every 
Sunday. 

And after vainly trying to find out the exact 
amount and after trying still more vainly to get 
more for himself—Reverend Brown had left 
Reverend Shinn. 

And though only one hundred and _ fifty 
Lambs had left the fold with him—Reverend 
Shinn went blind whenever Reverend Brown 
came near him. 

Ma and the boys went in to Reverend Brown. 

“Been introduced to the Father, Son and 

Holy Ghost ! 

Ah cry ho—ly, unto de Lord!” 

The hymn bellowed out to meet the three as 
they opened the door to come in. Little Brother 
looked more dejected at once. Jimmie Joe’s face 
took on a leaden mask that was supposed to be 
poise but was a most uncomfortable pose. 

Ma, more buxom and perspiring than usual 
in a black straw bucket hat and black satin coat 
strewed with monkey fur—or monkeyed furs— 
bowed and smiled her way up the aisle to the 
third row from the front. 
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As she reached the chairs there, she drew 

severely back and let her two boys file in first. 
“Lord! Look at Little Brother!!” hoarse 

whispers chorused up as they sat down. 

Little Brother shot a miserable glance back- 
ward. 

Three little girls who were in his class at 
school were teetering and tittering in the row 
behind. 

“Got lard and tea on his naps this morning !” 
giggled one. 

“Got powder on too! I kin smell it 

Little Brother crumpled in his chair, bent 
double with steaming confusion. 

Jimmie Joe unfroze to find he was looking 
directly on the semi-side of Caroline’s head. She 
sat against the wall with the heavy black woman 
who was her mother. 

A sort of pleasant haze fell on Jimmie Joe at 
once. He could sit there and stare at Caroline as 
long as he pleased. 

The Reverend Brown advanced majestically 
from his ebony throne at the back of the plat- 
form as the hymn died out. 

“My er—friends!” he began in a rumbling 
of awfulness.“* My er—friends? I never hear 
that beauteous melody of that grandiose hymn 
floating on the air around me, but I am not re- 
minded of my beloved, revered, honored and 
respected mother back in that humble cabin of 
ours in the foothills of Georgia!” 

“Amen! Das de way!” yowled Caroline’s 
mother. 

Jimmie Joe cringed in clammy embarrassment 
for Caroline. But she kept her thick lashed eyes 
fastened on the Reverend Brown. If she heard 
her mother’s outcry, no tremor of her body re- 
vealed the fact. 

“And its to you young upstarts, you young 
devils, you young Jezebels—who have no respect 
for man, mother or God—that I want to talk 
this morning !” 

“Yas, sir, Jesus!” sang Ma on high C. 

A deafening salvo of “Amens” and “Do 
Mercy Father” rocked the room for the next 
few minutes. It took the Rev. Brown two drinks 
of water and a general hand shaking from the 
entire deacon board before he could go on to 
his next sentence. 

And he did go on—blasting—smothering— 
damning. 

And the hungry still were hungry. 

And a heavier darkness settled on those who 
walked in shadows. No light was lit. No fulfill- 
ment of visions, long tarrying, was promised. 

There was vengeance and the paying of an 
eye for an eye and the promises of superlative 
damnation for iniquities. 
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No love—no mercy—no telling of a great 
enfolding love that works no ill. 

And Sadie Montgomery sat in the back row 
and shivered and shook but decided to keep up 
her affair with Mary Lou Jones’ husband. For 
if Hell so certainly faced her, why not carry the 
memory of tenderness and gentle love down with 
her into the eternal fire? Why not carry the 
kisses and caresses that had branded her for a 
thousand thousand years of burning—instead of 
the kicks and fists of her own husband—Jake? 

And Caroline, slant-eyed, looked at the 
preacher and thought how much money such a 
good talk would draw from the niggers—and 
how much, as a consequence she would be able 
to leave at the various shops on her “Will calls.” 

Jimmie Joe saw her. Watched her eyes lin- 
gering on the man as he panted and ranted, 
back and forth across the platform. 

Jimmie Joe saw—and knew what it all meant. 


He shivered too, and looked at Caroline and . 


then looked at the minister. 

“Old fool! Old cheater! I wish I had your 
drag!” Jimmie Joe cursed within himself. 

And Ma sat there and screamed out, “Aw 
Jesus” and felt Jimmie Joe tremble. “Gawd! 
Let thy Spirit rest on us dis mawnin!” she 
prayed aloud in contrapuntal style to the preach- 


‘And when she felt Jimmie Joe shiver, she 
thought her answer had come. 
* * * 


The Wild Cat Social Club was dancing. With 
multi-colored crepe paper streamers and hang- 
ing baskets of artificial flowers on the ceiling, 
a clash-banging, rocketing jazz band on the 
stage, and with the floor comfortably packed 
with smooth-stepping young Negroes, the Wild 
Cats were passing a pleasant Sunday evening. 

Jimmie Joe and his gang were a part of the 
Wild Cats, but some dozen older boys who were 
through with school—for various reasons—and 
who worked, were the backbone of the club’s 
treasury. They paid for the hall, paid for the 
orchestra, bought the liquor. 

“Them niggers try to run everything,” George 
had growled in a complaint more than once 

“They got the best go! They got the most 
dough!” Jimmie had replied. 

He had never felt the claws of the older Wild 
Cats too sharply. 

But tonight when the Wild Cats were giving 
their semi-annual formal—when Caroline had 
lushed in, in a peach colored satin that looked as 
if it had been poured on her figure, and had 
jangled her apple-green bracelets and necklaces 
in the face of Dan Grey, president of the Wild 
Cats, something deep had scratched Jimmie Joe. 
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Caroline had chattered with Jimmie Joe with 
just the proper degree of casual aloofness « . she 
neared Dan. Then, just as the three came /ully 
face to face, she twinkled, dimpled, and stre hed 
out both hands to Dan. 

“Hell—o!” she cooed. 

“Movie stuff!” sneered Jimmie Joe a. he 
watched her. 

Caroline sidled and angled and nodded and 
enfolded Dan in talk, patterning her ever) ac- 
tion——as they all did—after the only exaniples 
of the niceties of living that any of them ever 
saw. 

The movies! 

Unconsciously, too, as she mimed and copied, 
Jimmie puffed up in the role of the offended, 
jealous sweetheart. He withdrew a few paces 
and stood, feet apart, hands in pockets, watching 
the dancers with a to-hell-with-you scowl. 

“Unh—unh! Ole Caroline’s done got Jimmie 
Joe’s goat time they gits here! !” tittered Sammy 
Raines into the ear of his partner. 

Sammy Raines was one of these runty black 
boys who have a perpetual grin and joke for 
Life. No one in the hall was happier just to 
pirouette, jazz, dip and glide in the warmth 
and light and amidst gay dresses and colors and 
folks he knew—than Sammy. 

Jimmie Joe frowned and cursed within. He 
wanted Caroline to hurry up so they could be- 
gin to dance. The orchestra was pulsing through 
one of those soul disturbing rhythmics that 
Negro orchestras concoct. 

Dan tapped Jimmie Joe suddenly on the arm. 
“Tl take the next dance with the little lady, 
bud!” Dan announced. 

Jimmie Joe’s rage nearly knocked him down. 

She wouldn’t let him walk in with her in full 
view of the gang and dance off, leaving him 
standing alone! 

He looked at Dan’s suave Japanesy yellow 
face. Then he looked into Caroline’s eyes. 

She would. He saw that as he looked at her. 

She did. 

Jimmie Joe cursed his way through the laugh- 
ing dancers who had been watching this by-play. 

George danced his girl to the edge of the 
crowd and plunged into the dressing room after 
Jimmie Joe. 

“Hey, feller!” he greeted Jimmie Joe gravely. 
“Some ?” He offered Jimmie Joe a drink of gin. 

Jimmie foe grabbed the flask and swallowed 
and swallowed. George watched him in silence. 
He could have knocked Caroline’s face in with 
Joy. 

The gin down, Jimmie Joe began to feel worse. 

“What the hell you gimme that stuff for?” 
he swore at George. 
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“Aw, come off and get out on the floor !”” was 
George’s reply. 

They swaggered back to the hall. 

Sammy Raines was ducking past the door 
with a tall fair girl. 

Jimmie Joe caught the rhythm of the dance, 
took two or three steps alone, parallel to Sammy, 
and then neatly pushed Sammy away and 
whirled the girl on without a backward look. 

Sammy laughed aloud. “Well excuse me, Mr. 
Nigger, for livin’, please!” he called and chuck- 
jed off to find another girl—any girl who could 
dance—just so she could dance! 

Jimmie Joe found no pleasure in the gyra- 
tions of the dance. He kept glimpsing a peach 
satin frock on the only real form in the hall, 
swishing around in undulations of joy. 

Jimmie cut in on another boy in the next 
dance. 

Here, he met opposition, though. 

“Here, nigger! Don’t try that stuff with me!” 
blazed the boy. “You aint got guts enough to 
get your own girl. Stay away from mine!” 

George and Sammy Raines separated Jimmie 
Joe and the lad before their clinch had _blos- 
somed into a scuffle. 

“You better not start no fighting with some 
of these niggers, Jimmie Joe!” warned George. 
“Those that aint all busting out with bad liquor 
and knives have guns on ’em! For God sake— 
let °em alone!” 

Jimmie Joe drained George’s flask of gin this 
time. “That damn fool says I aint got the guts 
to go git Caroline!” he was almost sobbing as 
he finished. 

“Aw let that gal go to Hell!” George blazed. 

Jimmie Joe smashed wildly at George’s face. 

Sammy Raines got in between them. 

“Heah! Heah!!” he grunted. “You all will 
mess up de man’s furniture. Lay off dat mess!” 

George, flaming red, panted in a corner, glar- 
ing at Jimmie Joe, puffing in his. 

“Whyn’t you swing on Dan!” George taunt- 
ed. “Ef you’re so damn hot to fight—go git 
him!” 

Jimmie Joe tore away from Sammy’s clutch 
and shot out of the door toward the hall once 
more. 

George’s rage oozed out of him. He stared 
open mouthed first at the door through which 
Jimmie had disappeared, then at Sammy. 

“God, Sammy!” George breathed presently. 
“He aint going after Dan, is he? Why that nig: 
ger totes a gun and a knife even when he’s in 
bed!” 

Pale now, George fled out toward the hall, 
with Sammy bow-legging behind. 
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On first glance, the dance seemed to be pro- 
gressing as merrily as ever. 

Up in a corner though where a peach satin 
dress was crushed close to Dan’s navy blue 
figure, George and Sammy could see Jimmy 
Joe’s head over the crowd. In silent rushes, 
George and Sammy threaded and waded a way 
around the outskirts of the hall. And they 
reached that far corner just when Jimmie 
snatched Caroline by the shoulders and 
wrenched her away from Dan’s arms. 

It was George who saw Dan’s hand drawing 
back toward his hip. 


It was George who knocked a couple down, 
hurdled over them as they kicked on the floor 
—and it was George who snatched at his own 
hook-shaped knife and thrust it into Jimmie 
Joe’s right hand. 

And Jimmie Joe, the gin scorching his brain, 
broiling with a desire for revenge, consumed 
with the lust to hurt, to bleed, to bruise and cut 
as he himself had been hurt, bled and cut— 
brought the knife down with this full behind 
it, into Dan’s side. 

The coroner said Dan had been stabbed a 
dozen times! 

But Jimmie Joe cried out in Ma’s arms that 
he had only brought the knife down once. 

A doctor in court said that that one lunge 
up into Dan’s side had cost him his life. “Cut 
the left ventricle!” he declared. 

Grey-faced the “Gang” listened while the 
older Wild Cats told a story of Dan’s superb 
manhood. Gene Terry, the club treasurer, broke 
down and wept on the stand when he swore that 
Dan was stabbed to death, but that he had had 
no knife in his own hand or on his person. 

“Oh I gave Jimmie Joe the knife he had my- 
self. He never even owned once!” mourned 
George as he heard. But he said nothing. 

Jack Sullivan, the cop who had first reached 
the hall after the murder swore, too, that no gun 
nor knife had been on Dan’s body. 

The gang sat grey-faced because they knew 
that those older Wild Cats had taken Dan’s gun 
and unstrapped his knife from the leather band 
on his wrist before they called the police. 

And the younger gang said nothing. Accord- 
ing to “Crafty Detective Stories” and the movies 
—the sort of things all of them lived by—the 
younger portion of a gang did not peach on 
the older heads. 

The older Wild Cats meant to claw Jimmie 
Joe to death for robbing their ranks of the one 
and only Dan Grey. 

When all had been told, when Caroline had 
had her hysterics and her fainting spell and been 
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fanned—as she told her part in it all, the judge 
rose up. 

“You young lawless creatures who take a life 
with as cool an indifference as you tear a piece 
of paper—must be blotted out for the good of 
humanity !” 

The jury rose up, too, and went out. 

“Aw Jesus!” Ma had screamed out once 
during that crucifying hour while the jury was 
still gone. “Ha! mercy! Ha, mercy Lawd!” 

And she had cried and cried on Pa and even 
the bailiff had patted her shoulder to comfort 
and quiet her. 

Her rich white folks had supplied a lawyer 
for Jimmie Joe. The woman of the house had 
said that somehow she felt responsible since Ma 
was in her cellar washing and ironing or around 
her house cleaning, instead of being at her own 
home to talk to Jimmie Joe all his life when he 
had needed someone somewhere near at hand to 
talk to. 

The jury filed back. 

“Guilty, First Degree!’ They said. 

Every one felt so helpless when they said that 
Jimmie Joe’s life must be given because he had 
taken a life himself. 

The judge felt tangled. His own son had a 
way of going to the wrong places with the wrong 
people. 

Jimmie’s lawyer was not sure whether Jimmie 
Joe was normal. “He knows so doggone little 
about anything real!” the man was thinking as 
he gathered up the papers of the case he had 
lost. 

Ma screamed all the way out of court as 
they led Jimmie Joe away. She screamed all 
night while Pa and Little Brother and some of 
the members of the Holy Christian Saints had 
eddied with Reverend Brown, around her bed. 

“Call on God!” urged one old lady. “Das de 
way, chile! He'll heah you!” 

And Ma. had called out into the night loudly 
—loudly. 

They sang, too, for Ma, “Take the Name of 
Jesus with you!” in that sort of harmony which 
makes you want to fall on your knees, lay your 
head in the seat of your chair and shed bitter 
tears—tears whose bitterness could eat through 
the thickest armour plate scales of sophistication. 
Tears that would eat down to the place where 
the real you staggers at a world that travels 
under two faces, a world that teaches that the 
devil is the nearest possibility and God—only an 


impossible remoteness— 
* * 


So taught, then, this God could not hear. 
They took Jimmie Joe, fastened him, hooded 
him, poured electric fire through his body until 
his heart burst within him. 


And he had screamed all the while like a 
baby in a dark room. “Ma! Oh—Ma!” 

They buried his burnt twisted black bi »wn 
young body— 

—‘What could we do?” mourned the g ung. 
“We could not squeal on the Wild Cats.” 

—"I gave my pal my knife when Dan was 
going to get him! I couldn’t let him kill Jin.mie 
Joe!” George mourned aghast. 

-—“Jesus? What was it I didn’t do?” \a 
cried in the wash-tub, dragging her mind back 
from the memory of a screaming cry of “\{a! 
Oh—Ma!” Dragging her mind back from the 
thought of a twisted burnt body, a body so 
twisted they could not straighten it, even in the 
coffin. 

Better to scrub a million floors and plod back 
home on dog-tired feet to cook, clean and scrub 
there, if only there would be once more a slim 
black brown boy, dancing, jigging, joking, cat- 
ing—instead of that dead empty silence that 
drowned everything there now. Little Brother 
crawled into bed every night before eight now 
with a scared look on his face all the time. Pa 
sat up in a corner with his head and shoulders— 
his very soul—hung down. 

Pa didn’t have any scrubbing or tubs or any 
God to help him. He could not go up and ask 
his God—like Ma could—what it was he should 
have done. 

—*Ma! Kin I have six bits?” he had asked. 

And he had taken it. 

Nobody snitched money from her now. 

It lay safe in her pocket book. 

—But a slim black-brown body lay twisted 
and burnt in its casket. It was twisted and 
burnt so that they could not straighten it out— 
even in the casket. 

One morning—thinking all this—Ma turned 
the corner to wait for her car by Krénen’s 
bakery. 

Pink cakes pyramided in the pale blue back- 
ground of the window. 

And Ma—flooded with a rush of bitter sor- 
row—fell on the sidewalk in a faint. 

“Where the devil do you ‘spose these nigger 
women go to get drunk so early in the morn- 
ing?” the driver of the patrol wagon asked the 
cop as they loaded Ma in to take her to the 
station house. 

They rattled off down the street with Ma. 

They rattled just like the stones in a tin can. 

—Don’t you wonder, sometimes, with a feel- 
ing like a knife in your heart, why Life serves 
up stones—hard stones—throws stones into Tin 
Cans—-so that they only rattle, rattle, with a 
hollow sound when the winds of Living knock 
them down and shake them? 
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BLISTERING day in July would hardly 
seem a good time to relive my two precious 
June days spent at Camp Normana in Inter- 
state Park. It is proverbial that the fever-ridden 
patient thinks maddeningly of cool running 
streams and sequestered spots, dark with leafy 
shade. In like manner I wipe away the quickly 
recurring perspiration and 
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I Go To Camp 


By GwenvoLyn BENNETT 


ately followed by the laying of plans that have 

been in operation for the past four years. 
Each June during this period the Brooklyn 
Urban League has sent a group of Negro moth- 
ers and their children, who are not of school 
age, to Camp Normana for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. The group is supervised by Miss Carolyn 
Dublin, social worker on the 


live again my brief stay at 
camp. 

The city was drenched 
with rain when we left for 
camp. Going to camp in the 
rain! It seemed utterly ridic- 
ulous but I knew anybody 
could go to camp in the 
sunshine. To see what hap- 
pened at camp on a rain, 
day seemed more important 
than anything I might see on 
a day conducive to outdoor 


Here is one of the an- 
swers to child delinquency 
in New York. Miss Bennett 
is employed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Informa- 
tion and Education cf the 
Welfare Council. 

—The Editor 


regular staff of the Brooklyn 
Urban League. Miss Helen 
Ray Walker, executive secre- 
tary of the Crotona Com- 
munity Club, has charge of 
the camp during June and 
for the rest of the summer. 
Until this year as many as 
110 mothers and children 
have visited the camp in two 
groups, each group staying 
two weeks. Only one group 
could go this year—2o moth- 


life. Even the mist-draped 
Hudson made a fitting drop for the dripping 
country-side, 

“Let’s take the back road into camp .. . it’s 
rough but I love it so,” said Miss Grace Gosse- 
lin. 

We took the back road, deep-rutted and over- 
hung with trees. Four miles of country road 
wound through the mountains studded with 
rain-sweet laurel. My experience with laurel 
had been limited to florists’ windows and meas- 
ly plants that ambitious landscape gardeners 
have sought to make germane to suburban 
homes. I was totally unprepared for the luscious 
pink blossoms that grew in such profusion on 
the mountain-side. 

My going to camp was not occasioned by 
the need of rest or a search for pleasure. I went 
to observe a very humane venture that has been 
successfully at work for four years. 


Miss Grace Gosselin, who had conducted 
Camp Normana for three years under the aus- 
pices of the Crotona Community Club, sud- 
denly realized that it was a shame not to have 
so lovely a spot as this camp in use during June. 
It was at a.luncheon for social workers that 
she first voiced this thought. Near her was seat- 
ed Robert J. Elzy, executive secretary of the 
Brooklyn Urban League. As though by inspira- 
tion, she turned to him and asked, “Would you 
like to use Camp Normana during the month 
of June?” His affirmative answer was immedi- 


ers and 44 children. 

This June camp is supported by a private 
contribution and by funds raised by the Brook- 
lyn Urban League. It has usually taken ap- 
proximately $1,000 to finance it. This year it 
was impossible to raise even so small a sum. 
This lack of funds, together with the fact that 
many of the women who attended camp for 
the past three years were employed on the CWS 
Houseworkers Project, made this year’s attend- 
ance smaller than that of any of the previous 
years. 

The majority of mothers who go to Camp 
Normana are women from homes that have felt 
the depression keenly. The greater number of 
them are on Home Relief. Even those whose 
husbands have steady work are not able to afford 
this type of vacation, if they had to pay for it. 
The women are of a high grade of intelligence, 
many of them having completed a normal 
school course prior to their marriage. A number 
at camp this year have been coming to camp 
every year since the opportunity was afforded 
them. 

For two weeks these women have regular, 
balanced meals, supervised rest and play. Both 
they and their children thrive upon the daily 
routine of fresh air and pure food. Nerves are 
relaxed and for the time being the worries of 
meagre home lives are forgotten. Although the 
June camp was not started as a relief measure 
for depression-stricken mothers, this project has 
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yet served to carry these Negro women through 
the past four harrowing years. 

So important a part of their lives has this 
camp experience become to many of the moth- 
ers who have been going to camp every year 
that they have banded themselves together as 
a mothers’ club. This club meets weekly at the 
Snyder Avenue Boy’s Club, conducted by the 
Brooklyn Urban League. These weekly meetings 
are planned and supervised by the same Miss 
Dublin who works with the group while they 
are at camp. 

For the most part these mothers are young 
women who have married early and who have 
had many children. One of them is only twenty- 
four years old and has had twelve children— 
one set of triplets, four sets of twins and one 
single child. Since the project began she has 
been coming to camp, bringing her children, 
only four of whom are living, and entering into 
the life of the camp with a joyous fervor that 
is unbelievable. Another of them who has also 
been coming to camp for four years is twenty- 
two years old and has nine children. Despite the 
fact that their lives have been set in a pattern 
far beyond their years, these women seem to 
revel in the child-like carefreeness that this camp 
experience brings them. 

* * * 


A day’s rain had meant that the children and 
mothers had stayed indoors all day. The large 
recreation hall fairly rocked with the sound of 
children at play. Strangely enough the mothers 
displayed none of the nervous strain that a 
long rainy day in 


small crowded 
rooms would have 
brought. The chil- 
dren were put to 
bed early that 
night. As Miss 
Walker explained, 
the mothers were 
a bit subdued 
from a day in- 
doors with the 
children scurrying 
about so that they 
sat quietly before 
the fire in the rec- 
reation hall. Some 
few of them 
played cards and 
ping-pong. Walled 
in by the rain that 
dripped slowly 
from the trees af- 
ter the day’s 


Children and Mothers at Camp Normana 
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steady downpour, they seemed caught n a 
world that stood still. This first night give a 
clear sense of what their brief camp vac ction 
meant to them—a rare respite in which the 
recaptured the escaped happiness of child! vod, 


There was swimming in Lake Tioratz be- 
fore breakfast the next morning. The sun:hine 
shone with such brilliance as to make one for- 
get the rain of the day before. In the same »jan- 
ner the exuberance of the children and mothers 
bubbled forth. Breakfast was scarcely over be- 
fore the children were at play. 


Here we go loopty-loo-loo, 
Here we go loopty la-a, 
Here we go loopty loo-loo— 
All on a Saturday night. 


The voices of little children in the woods! Their 
wavering treble had an elfin quality that seemed 
to fit the leafy setting. For a half hour they 
played ring games with Miss Williams, Miss 
Dublin’s assistant. Then they went for a short 
hike with Miss Williams. 

While they were gone, Miss Dublin held sew- 
ing class for the mothers. Such changes of oc- 
cupation as this are supervised but you would 
never suspect it, if you could see the mothers 
like so many school girls giggling and chatting 
at their work. One look told the story that all 
was well here. It was a fine time to slip away 
and see Melvin. 

Melvin is a little boy who wears a spinal cast 
and has been coming to this June camp for the 
past four years. His tiny, pain-ridden face lit 
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with pride to the 
fact that one 
mother gained 
eleven pounds 
during a ten day’s 
stay at camp. 
That night 
when the children 
were in bed the 
mothers held a 
frolic that would 
put to shame the 
gaiety of a de- 
butante’s’ ball. 
Pounds of marsh- 
mallows were 
toasted and eaten 
from sticky fingers. 
One of the num- 
ber played the 
piano while the 


Swimming Pool at Camp Normana 


up when asked how he liked coming to camp. 

“I love to listen to the trees and the birds. . . 
when I’m here I don’t mind being sick in bed,” 
he said. 

That afternoon the mothers went on a ten 
mile hike up the mountain to the fire tower. 
You would not have known Miss Dublin was a 
supervisor so much a part of the group was she. 
Although worn out when they returned to camp. 
they eagerly joined in the preparations for 
dinner. 

A separate eulogy would be necessary to tell 
about the food at Camp Normana. “Chef” has 
been cooking for this camp for the past seven 
years. He is that 


rest danced every- 
thing from a 
waltz to a carioca. 
And the games they played! There never was 
such merriment over “The Walls of Jericho”! 
“Follow the Leader,” “Blind Man’s Buff,” and 
games they must have originated themselves. 


A long dreamless night and we were again on 
our way to the city. This time through dazzling 
sunshine laying warm hands on verdant hills. 
So rare had been my two days at camp that I 
could not even thrill at the fleet lying at anchor 
in the Hudson. 


(Note: The Brooklyn Urban League is a 
member of the Boys’ Work Section of the Wel- 
fare Council of the City of New York. ) 


rare combination 
of cook who can 
arrange economi- 
cal meals for a 
large number of 
people and yet re- 
tain a home-cook- 
ing quality in the 
dishes he evolves. 
The mothers and 
children eat as 
much as they can 
hold — there are 
no set rations. 
The quantities of 
milk consumed by 
the children is un- 
limited. It is little 


wonder that Miss 
Walker points 
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The Subsistence Homesteads Experiment 
and the Negro 


VER since the Division of the Subsistence 
Homesteads was established by the pres- 

ent administration it has been understood by 
many Negroes to be a “back-to-the-farm” move- 
ment, and consequently, they have been rather 
wary about it. The Subsistence Homesteads pro- 
gram embraces no such movement. Its purpose 
is to create social experiment 


By Joun P. Murcuison 


and educational opportunities of the city and 
town life. Where homesteads are located on the 
outskirts of large cities, community and re: rea- 
tional centers either will be accessible or ¢.sily 

provided. 
The question may arise now as to what is to 
be done with the present farmer or rural worker, 
whether or not he can remain 


stations that will point the 
way in the decentralization of 
our over-populated urban 
centers and in the creation of 
a new way of life for low- 
income workers, urban and 
rural. 

A “back - to - the - farm” 


men back to the same remote 
country places that they have 
abandoned ; making them eke 
out a meagre living as best 


Professor Murchison herein 
explains the proposed Sub- 
sistence Homesteads 
periments as they affect 
movement implies sending the Negro. 


—The Editor 


on his farm and still combine 
it with part-time industrial 
labor. Since the farmers who 
are on relief are those on 
worn out and eroded land, 
Ex- the government intends to 
move them away from this 
useless land and place them 
where they can be self-sup- 
porting. The  submarginal 
land that cannot be used for 
farming will be used, to some 
extent, for forests and pasture 


they can on eroded or sub- 
marginal land. The present movement, in the 
first place, aims to establish homesteads, not 
farms. On his homestead, the homesteader will 
have a garden, not a farm; that is, he will pro- 
duce for his own needs and not for the market. 
It is not intended that the homesteaders should 
compete with any of the commercial farms. 
The present experiment will connote farming 
only in the sense that the homesteader will raise 
enough for his family’s needs; in no sense will 
he become the primitive farmer relying entirely 
upon a farm for his livelihood. Since his pro- 
duction will be for home consumption only, it 
is therefore necessary that he have some other 
definite source of cash income. The homestead 
community will be located either near the busi- 
ness or industrial district, or in localities into 
which industry has been decentralized, thereby 
making it possible for the homesteader to ob- 
tain economic security through the combination 
of part-time gardening with part-time industrial 
labor. There is no difficulty in combining the 
two, especially with the short hour codes that 
are now in effect, and the necessity for “‘spread- 
ing” work. Secondly, this experiment cannot be 
termed a “back-to-the-farm’’ movement because 
it would be impractical to require even those 
under the sternest economic pressure to move 
away from the city, abandoning the cultural 


land. There is hope that some 
of it will be used for the further decentralization 
of industry, which still is definitely being con- 
sidered by many industrial captains. 

Such social experiment stations as are provid- 
ed by the Subsistence Homesteads Experiment 
are needed because they offer permanent relief, 
not present emergency relief. Past and present 
experiences have proven that a program of per- 
manent relief is needed. Past experience has 
proven that it is difficult to make an adequate 
living on the farm, and hence, there was a 
movement to the city up until 1929. But it was 
found that the city was no more economically 
secure than the country; so from 1930 up to 
the present, there has been a trend back to the 
country. However, this movement, for the most 
part, has been unguided and has done little to 
better conditions. Therefore, the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division is organized primarily to 
guide these people and to give them definite 
means by which to raise their economic status. 
In doing this it can be seen that the Division 
is not creating anything new but rather is try- 
ing to guide a movement that already has be- 
gun. Instead of letting these migrants wander 
about aimlessly, the Division intends to locate 
them near industrial centers where it will be 
possible for them to stay permanently. 

The Negro, because of his weak economic 
position, needs these homesteads more than 
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an\ other group; he needs them because his 
status, both industrially and agriculturally, is 
more precarious. Industrially, the Negro has 
suffered mostly because he is, as a rule, un- 
skilled and unorganized. On account of this, 
he has been forced to work for the lowest of 
wages. Even when he has had the same type 
of work as the white man his salary generally 
has been lower. Furthermore, he has had to de- 
pend entirely upon his low salary for all his 
needs. It is no wonder that we find him living 
generally under unsanitary conditions in the 
tenements and slums of the cities. 

Agriculturally, he has suffered generally be- 
cause of the traditional discrimination that con- 
fronts him almost everywhere in the rural South 
and because of his weak marketing position. Re- 
cently he met with another hazard which result- 
ed from the efforts of the A. A. A. to tighten 
the cotton belt. Where crop reductions have 
been required in these sections in which Negroes 
have worked as sharecroppers, generaily it has 
resulted in these workers being expelled from the 
soil. In other sections, moreover, farm labor is 
no longer looked upon as Negro work, because 
the depression has driven so many whites to 
perform this work. 

The above are among the main reasons why 
the Negro of the low-income strata should par- 
ticipate in the homesteads experiment and thus 
try to find a clue to civilization through experi- 
mentation with a different scale of values from 
those he is following at the present. The Sub- 
sistence Homesteads demonstrations can point 
the way in changing his mode of living alto- 
gether. Instead of depending solely upon either 
his pay envelope or his share as a farm hand 
he will be able to obtain a higher standard of 
living through the combination of both of these, 
and through the purchasing of his home at vir- 
tually cost with small monthly payments. Since 
it has been proven that he can raise at least 73 
per cent of his food in his garden he will be able 
to use his leisure time creatively and his earnings 
from industry for other needs than food. He 
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will be in no danger of being wholly supplanted 
by white labor because industry would break 
faith with the government whenever it curtailed 
the opportunity of the homesteader to pay his 
Federal loan. He thus in time will become full 
owner of his homestead, and these homesteads 
will be no shacks and hovels, no slums and tene- 
ments; instead, they will be modern dwellings, 
fully equipped and with enough land to carry 
on all the activities of a homestead. 


This, furthermore, is a public experiment 
where segregation and discrimination are not 
contemplated. The question of the racial make- 
up of the units is treated from the point of view 
of problem-areas ; that is, mixed units are estab- 
lished in the areas where mixed groups at pres- 
ent are living; and unmixed units in problem- 
areas that at the present are made up exclusive- 
ly of one race. It is also intended that the leader- 
ship and management of all the projects will 
be predominantly in the hands of the majority 
group in the particular unit, regardless of race, 
creed or color. This will provide an opportunity 
for Negro leadership in those units where Ne- 
groes are the exclusive homesteaders and where 
Negroes are in the majority. 

The Negro should seize every fair opportun- 
ity to participate in this experiment so that he 
will not be left out of the new economic struc- 
ture that now is emerging. His failure to do 
this will make him in the revised economic order 
what he has been in the old capitalistic order, 
an economic outcast and beggar. 

With its limited appropriation it is impossible 
for the Division to relieve all the destitute ; but 
enough demonstration projects either have been 
or will be set up to guide the way for further 
development along this line when sufficient 
money is provided to convert the present ex-. 
periment into a real movement. The Negro 
should have sufficient representation in the ex- 
periment to make it possible for him to go into 
the movement as an economically experienced 
group rather than as a group of apprentices. 
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Seanning the Dance Highway 


Qtr LED first by Puritanism, later neglected 

in the mad rush for material gain, emo- 
tional expression has been nurtured by those few 
in whom the creative urge would not be denied : 
by those who felt a yearning to pour out their 
sense experiences through whatever medium 
Nature had endowed them with. In reviewing 
the different media of expres- 


By Leonore Cox 


Today, a dance form which must have b: cun 
as all art form begins, has, generally spea\ing, 
degenerated because of its popularity. Negro 
girls dance in theatres and night clubs not be- 
cause of any love of dancing, but for the wage 
it affords. Thus is dance spontaneity lost. RKou- 
tines are arranged to entertain and amusc pa- 

trons who neither unders\and 


sion, that one which should 
have received prime consider- 
ation has been given far too 
little attention. At the source 
of all the Arts stands the 
Dance, existing from earliest 
times when primitive man 
had one mode of expression— 
pantomime. A few pioneers 
realized the necessity of the 
Dance in the portrayal of 
those experiences which can 
be revealed only in rhythmic 


“K ykunkor,” an African 
opera was little short of a 
sensation during its New 
York run. Afiss Cox, a stu- 
dent of The Dance, reviews 
the opera and comments 
on Negro dancing. 

—The Editor 


the Negro nor sympathize 
with him. They come to see 
him dance, envisioning be- 
forehand, wild, rolling eyes, 
toothsome grins, flashing legs 
and quivering torsos. ‘They 
know what they want; they 
pay for it, and they get it. 
But at last the true artist 
and his patron may look into 
the future with brighter hope. 
A few weeks ago A ykunkor 
came to Broadway. It came 


body movement. Contempor- 

ary dancers believe that this Art is in a stage of 
evolution which will result in a higher and rich- 
er manifestation than it has ever achieved. 

Formerly the Dance artist received but little 
encouragement. Today, however, the public 
realizes the benefit as well as the pleasure that 
may be derived from sharing the experiences 
so vividly projected through his art. 

The Negro has contributed a great part of 
that which is most colorful in American tradi- 
tion and folklore. His spirituals and plantation 
songs have touched the hearts of every nation. 
His poetry and art have won a high degree of 
recognition ; his carefree and spontaneous danc- 
ing has been imitated and adapted throughout 
the world. This dancing began as an emotional 
expression. The Negro felt an uncontrollable de- 
sire to say something for which he had not 
words, for which indeed there are no words. 
This message could not be delivered in color, 
in clay, or in sound. Small wonder that, coming 
from a race that formerly danced to commem- 
orate every conceivable rite and experience, both 
internal and external, the Negro expressed his 
reactions to modern American civilization in 
complicated rhythmic patterns of foot, hand, 
and head movements. In their early stages how 
far removed were these dances from those of 
the black man’s forebears? Did they represent 
the blending of two entirely different modes of 
living, and of two entirely different philosophies 
of life? 


by the circuitous route of 

“benefit” performances in Y. M. C. A’s and 
Y. W. C. Av’s; had a run in a remodelled 
hairdressing parlor on Twenty-third Street, used 
for a studio by the Unity Theatre, and then 
moved into an auditorium in the Chanin Build- 
ing. Finally it reached the Little Theatre on 
Forty-fourth Street off Broadway. Europe is to 
see it. The ultimate success of this dance-drama 
was inevitable: anything in the theatrical world 
so dynamic, so distinctive, and at the same time 
so refreshing is irresistible. 

What verbal tribute can one pay to Asadata 
Dafora who, after conceiving and writing this 
exciting piece of work, directed the entire pro- 
duction, which combines dancing, music and 
drama? Dafora’s creation springs from his own 
life and experience. A native of Sierra Leone, 
West Africa, and an authority on African art, 
folklore, and dancing, he has skillfully woven 
his knowledge into a pattern brilliantly depict- 
ing a phase of the life he knows so thoroughly. 

The story itself is a simple one which begins 
with the selection of a bride at a dance cere- 
mony in the “maiden village.”’ The selection is 
followed by an engagement dance, performed 
by the suitor and the chosen one. Then come 
festivities, the preparation of the trousseau, and 
the exchange of gifts: all in dance form. The 
marriage ceremony includes a charming wed- 
ding dance, the Apomba, which expresses the 
happiness this union anticipates yet includes 
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none of the lasciviousness often associated with 
dances of this nature. 

A: this point Kykunkor, the Witch Woman, 
enters. Sent by a rival to cast a spell on the 
bridegroom, she leaves him in a death-like coma. 
A devil dancer tries to revive him but fails. Now, 
off-stage begins a weird, high, flute call. It 
heralds the approach of the Witch Doctor, 
whose incantations mark the emotional climax 
of the opera. With queer animal calls, fierce 
beating of chest, frantic exhortations, pleading, 
cajoling, and threatening, he finally imprisons 
the evil spirit in the horn of a bull. Abdul Essen, 
who interprets the role, renders what is un- 
doubtedly as fine a piece of acting as Broadway 
ever hoped to see. In evoking the evil spirit, 
this wiry, bronze genius transports his audience 
to some far jungle, where it lives throughout 
the scene. During the entire procedure one 
was not a member of an audience watching an 
actor, but an active participant, electrified by 
every movement, every sound of the Witch 
Doctor. And when he sank, exhausted, over the 
revived bridegroom, the spectators leaned back 
and realized that once more they 
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valuable than any of his contributions to the 
other arts. 

The Negro’s tendency however to rely on in- 
nate ability has often left him in the ranks of 
mediocrity. In many instances he might have 
emerged the finished artist had he linked his in- 
born traits with a capacity for rigid discipline, 
physical exertion and concentration. 

The dance student will discover that weary 
months of training when little or no marked 
advancement is seen, serve in preparing body 
and mind for a period of study that is to fol- 
low: a period in which the dancer becomes 
so absorbed in his work that his mind automatic- 
ally crowds out every thought not connected 
in some way with it: a period when the body, 
beginning to feel its own new-found talent, re- 
sponds to the inner being with physical corre- 
latives for every demand made by the emo- 
tions. Here begins a relationship between the 
internal and the external with the development 
of which the artist can readily transfer his own 
emotions to the consciousness of his audience. 


were in a theatre. 

Dances of joy, followed by the 
jabawa (festival dance), bring 
Kykunkor to a conclusion. But 
the haunting beat of tom-toms 
re-echoes in the mind’s ear long 
after their rhythms have actually 
ceased. 

While AK ykunkor is not perfect, 
either choreographically or techni- 
cally, it is worthy of all the praise 
it has received. Anyone inclined 
to magnify its shortcomings might 
do well to consider the importance 
of this dance-drama to the Amer- 
ican Theatre. Let this be an in- 
spiration to the Negro to dance, 
not always as a diversion but as 
an expression of life; to use the 
dance as a means of interpreting 
emotion and ideas; to train his 
body so that he may use it skill- 
fully as an instrument for the re- 
creation of the beauty that the 
Negro has given to the world; to 
turn toward new themes and 
new forms of expression with 
courage, determination and en- 
thusiasm. Approaching the Dance 
with this attitude the Negro, with 
his amazing vitality, his natural 
artistic genius, and his love of 


rhythmic movement will possibly 
create in this medium a form more 
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“PID we win the strike? Brother, I don’t 
know, and that’s a fact,” said Jim Mills. 
“I know we didn’t lose it. We ain’t got nothin’ 
now, maybe, but we didn’t have nothin’ befo’— 
so how could we lose?” 
And that in general is the attitude of the rest 
of the Negro farm and cannery workers of 
Bridgeton, N. J., strikers and 
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The Negro Joins the Picket Line 


By Lester B. 


Aucust, 


tor three and four dollars a week, that no  ol- 
ored physician has been able to make a li) ing 
from the 2000 Negroes resident in town ind 
country nearby. 

Bridgeton lives twenty years behind the tines, 
Even the Ku Klux Klan is still active hereabout, 
The knights of the hooded sheet own mecting 

groves and gather for “kon- 


non-strikers, as they take 
stock of their situation dur- 
ing the aftermath of Bridge- 
ton’s hectic farm strike. Using 
the phraseology of striker 
Jim, “they didn’t have 


wouldn’t never get nothin’, 
so why not strike and take a 
chance of gettin’ somethin’.” 

The result was the Bridge- 
ton strike, a dramatic walk- 


out and more dramatic pick- 


The real story of the 
Bridgeton strike and the 
part played therein by Ne- 
1othing and it looked like they groes employed in_ the 
farming and canning in- 
dustry of New fersey. 

—The Editor 


klaves” and burn crosses for 
the mystification of a bucolic 
audience. The entire county 
is controlled industrially, poli- 
tically and socially by a small 
group of cannery, glass fac- 
tory, and farm owners— of 
which last class Charles F. 
Seabrook is one. 

The geographical visage of 
Bridgeton is pleasant to see, 
with its old-fashioned homes 
of colonial architecture and 


eting by 300 white and Ne- 
gro employees of the 5000-acre Seabrook Farm. 
The strike broke upon the metropolitan area 
with astounding unexpectedness ; it tied up New 
Jersey’s largest farming section for a thrilling 
two weeks, it cost the farm owners a crop loss of 
$100,000, it set Negro and white women and 
men battling shoulder to shoulder against police 
and sheriff's deputies armed with shot guns, 
clubs and tear gas bombs. 

Such events seemed almost unbelievable to 
those who knew Bridgeton as the quiet and 
picturesque county seat of Cumberland County. 
Tourists from Wilmington to Atlantic City re- 
membered the town as a prosperous community 
of 20,000, surrounded by rich farms and pre- 
senting wide, shaded streets and attractive homes 
to the passing motorists. They have admired the 
thriving truck gardens, stopped at comfortable 
Cumberland Hotel, and driven on again, faint- 
ly envying the residents who lived so pleasantly 
in the midst of rural plenty. 

Many Negroes know Bridgeton, also, for they 
have read of historical Gouldtown with its 
thrifty group of colored small farmers, descend- 
ants of pre-Revolutionary settlers. They have 
visited the town for week-ends to picnic in the 
attractive groves and to bathe in the countless 
swimming holes which the adjacent river and 
ponds afford. They have heard that Bridgeton 
colored folk are “backward”—that they live in 
terrible houses, that they are content to work 


its wide shaded streets, but 
the social soul of the town is not so pretty. That 
soul may be found by turning off the main 
streets into the back alleys where live the work- 
ers in canneries, in homes and on farms. At first 
sight these neighborhoods give a shock. Half- 
clothed, half-starved, completely dirty children, 
poor white and Negro, run about in hopelessly 
squalid surroundings. Frowsy heads look out 
from half-open doors, through which may be 
seen badly ventilated rooms crowded with brok- 
en furniture and with broken humanity. 

The visitor stops at a door ; a starved mongrel 
dog rises with a snarl and limps away. A family 
of six is seated around a kitchen table which is 
scarcely more appalling in its unappetizing dis- 
array than the unkempt diners. In the front 
room a sick lad, half-clothed, lies on a pallet 
and looks up with lack-luster eyes, panting in 
the stifling heat which pours in from the tree- 
less, sun-drenched road outside. An acrid odor 
lingers everywhere—the odor which spells no 
running water, no toilets, no fit habitation for 
humans. 

“Sure!” says the family head. “The water's 
cut off—been cut off ever since we been here. 
The roof leaks in all the rooms but this’n. Rent? 
We pays ten a month. 

“I makes *bout seven-fifty a week in pickin’ 
time and the boy, he gin’ally make most as 
much, but he been sickly the las’ few weeks. 
The wife, she do’s day’s work and she make 
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‘bout three a week, so we mostly gits along some- 
ways.” 

Jt was out of situations like this, to be found 
among Negro and Italian pickers in the fields 
and workers in the canneries, that the strike 
idea was born in all defiance of South Jersey 
ublic attitudes, in all defiance of Klan threats, 
in all defiance of the traditional belief that Ne- 
groes will not strike and that Negroes and whites 
cannot organize together successfully. 

The Bridgeton strike was news, dramatic news 
for the metropolitan dailies which found amaz- 
ing the spectacle of Negroes actually organiz- 
ing to strike and to defy the armed might of 
Cumberland County’s police forces. The strike 
leaped to the front pages of Philadelphia and 
New York dailies. It forced its way into the of- 
fices of Governor Moore, who refused the re- 
quest that state troopers be sent to put down 
the disorder, and who replied that he could not 
interfere to the detriment of men and women 
who were working for twelve and eighteen cents 
an hour. The strike took up the time of the state 
legislature, when a Republican Assembly passed 
a resolution insisting that state troopers be dis- 
patched, a resolution which was ignored by the 
Governor. Bridgeton for five days held the spot- 
light of public attention. 

Meanwhile two hundred and fifty strikers 
were on the picket line outside the farm gates, 
determined that scabs should not go in to work 
the crops and that trucks should not come out 
to take their loads to market. The presence of 
town police, sheriff's deputies, and fifty or more 
volunteer “vigilantes” recruited from white 
farmers of the section failed to awe the strikers 
in the least. As trucks attempted to roll out of 
the grounds, men and women climbed on top 
and threw the vegetable loads to the ground. 

Police grappled with the raiders, and were 
themselves attacked by picket reinforcements. 
Women received, and gave no quarter in the 
hand-to-hand scuffling. Tear gas bombs were 
brought into play and the police gained a tem- 
porary advantage which enabled them to arrest 
twenty-seven strikers, about half of them Ne- 
groes, and hustle them into Bridgeton to the 
county jail. This was the story which intrigued 
the press of three great cities, which focussed 
public attention upon the disgraceful conditions 
under which men and women work in South 
Jersey’s farms, and which brought Federal and 
state mediators to the scene to arrange for strike 
settlement. 

But behind this story there was the real story, 
the inside story, of how Jerry Brown, Negro 
farmhand, together with Dan Hart, Casey 
Jones, Robert Swigley and Joseph Sicosi, got 
together to organize white and Negro workers 
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who were toiling in the fields ten hours a day 
to make a wage of $1.75 at nightfall. There is 
the story of how Garfield McKee, white profes- 
sional “organizer” came upon the scene and at- 
tempted to take these untutored workers under 
his wing—how they watched his methods and 
mastered his scheme of organization, and then 
when they were ready to go ahead with the seri- 
ous work of the union, how they quietly pushed 
him out of the picture and elected their own 
officers. 

There is the story of the first strike on April 
1oth, undramatic but successful, when Jerry 
Brown as president of the Agricultural and Can- 
nery Workers’ Industrial Union, was fired by 
Seabrook for his organizing activities. Seabrook 
was forced to deal with Jerry after all, for the 
workers walked out in a body and named Brown 
as leader of their committee. 

“Jerry,” said Seabrook, “you know we've al- 
ways been for the colored people. You know 
we've always hired them on our farms right 
along with the white folks.” 

“Yes,” says Jerry, “hired *em last and fired 
*em first when slack season comes along.” 

“Break up the union,” urged Seabrook, “‘and 
I'll take care of you. I'll fire all the Dagoes and 
just keep colored on. I'd rather have colored 
anyhow.” 

And so on, through all the traditional employ- 
er-to-worker arguments. In the long run, the 
strikers went back to work, not for seventeen 
and a half cents an hour, but under a new agree- 
ment which paid twenty-five cents to women 
and thirty cents to men. They worked on that 
basis until June 25th, when notice came to the 
workers’ union that the farm owners simply 
could not pay such wages and make a profit, 
and that the rate would be cut to twenty, eight- 
een, and fifteen cents an hour for men, women, 
and children. 

Moreover, the workers found that another 
agreement was being violated. It had been the 
Seabrook custom, during slack season, to lay off 
most of his Negro help and to keep on the white 
workers. This, in conference with the union, he 
had promised not to do, but to keep on workers 
without regard to race. The June lay-off, how- 
ever, found 125 workers dropped, with nearly 
all of them Negroes. The lay-off and the wage 
cut roused the workers’ indignation afresh, and 
a second strike was called. 

Meanwhile the union’s leadership had chang- 
ed. Jerry Brown had been deposed as president ; 
Clarence Cain as president and Clifford White 
as vice-president formed a new white-Negro 
leadership. Reasons given for the change vary. 
Some say that Brown had lost some of his mili- 

(Continued on page 256) 
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A NUMBER of interpretations have been 

placed upon the connection of Negro 
workers with the important labor disturbances 
that occurred in recent months. Many persons 
deplore the fact that in Washington and New 


York, and to a lesser degree in other parts of 
the country, Negro men and women, from the 
silk stocking class to the humble, casual, non- 
descript worker, are today picketing places of 
business in Negro neighborhoods which do not 
offer them employment. Likewise there are in- 
dividuals who contend that constant protesta- 
tions to Washington in favor of legislation in- 
suring equitable consideration to Negroes or in 
criticism of discriminatory practices in the vari- 
ous Bureaus are harmful rather than beneficial. 
These manifestations ought to be construed 
as a distinct step in the right direction. Once it 
was true that Negro participants in strike dis- 
turbances were always the strike-breakers. Today 
in Birmingham as well as in San Francisco, there 
are Negro strikers regimented with their fellow 
white workers in opposition to long hours, low 
wages and the failure to recognize the right of 
working classes to defend themselves against un- 
warranted intrigue and domination. Too long 
have public utilities, tax supported agencies, 
stores whose patrons are almost entirely Negro, 
and Federal, State and local governments re- 
fused employment to Negroes. Lawful picketing, 
designed to call these injustices to the attention 
of the public, should be supported by Negroes 
and others who are interested in their welfare. 
There is a side to this situation which is more 
significant than demonstration and more ef- 
fective than the external evidences indicate. The 
fact that it is possible to unify Negroes around 
any economic question is decidedly more worth- 
while than the end sought. It has been difficult 
heretofore, and the difficulty is still present, to 
get this group to band itself together in support 
of its own business, in protest against discrimina- 
tion, in allying itself with legislation against 
lynching, in insisting upon efficient service and 
in working for the thousand and one benefits 


A Plea for Organized Action 


By T. Arnotp 


which might easily come with unified eifort. 
Though there are influences in Washington that 
are kindly disposed toward the Negro, it is a 
fact that continuous appeals to the President, 
to Cabinet members, to NRA officials, to relief 
officers, and all the others who are concenred 
with the New Deal Program have not been 
overlooked, but on the contrary have been re- 
sponsible for benefits which otherwise might not 
have been secured. 

It is certain that unless Negro workers can 
exert determined, constant and insistent pressure 
through a united organization, they will find 
themselves when the depression lifts far behind 
where they were when it began. There are men 
and women of the white collar class in various 
offices in Washington, in relief offices through- 
out the country, and on administrative staffs 
of a few of the local agencies concerned with 
the national program; but the middle class in 
which are found the artisans and semi-skilled 
workers has had little chance to participate in 
Public Works supported by Federal money. 

There must be formed in every community 
a central group of working people representative 
of all the crafts and factions existing and these 
must be federated into a national movement 
which will give intelligent voice against all forms 
of inequalities practiced against the working 
class. This is the objective of the Negro Work- 
ers’ Councils launched by the National Urban 
League and now in process of formation 
throughout the country. It is the one instrument 
within the means of the black worker for him 
to vocalize his objective and press for full par- 
ticipation in all that exists for other workers. 
To accomplish this it is not necessary that labor 
organizations now in existence go out of busi- 
ness but it is necessary that such organizations 
join with other groups and with individuals, to 
the end that collectively and en masse the prob- 
lems of Negro workers, alike in Birmingham and 
in Boston, in California and in Connecticut, will 
be brought before the American people with 
every ounce of energy and intelligence it is pos- 
sible to combine. 
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NEGRO-WHITE ADJUSTMENT, by Paul E. Baker, 
\ssociation Press. $3.00. 

N the panorama of relations of races, which is so im- 

portant a part of our life picture in the United 
States today, a book on Negro-White Adjustment must 
attract attention. And Mr. Baker’s painstaking attempt 
to “study the technics for race adjustment which have 
been discovered and tested by national organizations 
and to analyze and interpret them” is a very timely con- 
tribution. 

One may differ with some of his interpretations or 
some of his descriptions of situations without in the least 
detracting from the value of the study and of the mat- 
ter presented. The collection of cases in which race 
relations have come to some sort of issue and the pic- 
turing of various organizations in connection with these 
cases gives an interesting description of how people 
behave whose position is one of locking the door after 
the horse is stolen. And it is in these terms, if not quite, 
that Mr. Baker for instance describes the breakdown or 
rather the climax of the breakdown in the Mackenzie 
regime at Fisk University. 

The tragedy of the racial situation between white 
and Negro in the United States is that so many 
otherwise thoughtful whites are quite unconscious of 
it and that it is only when such cases as Mr. Baker has 
collected have arisen that the consciousness of a great 
many worthwhile people is startled awake and efforts 
at improvement have to be started and carried on in an 
atmosphere which has been embittered by a failure of 
intelligence, or thought, or sympathy in an extreme 
case. 

What we need to realize is not that crises develop but 
that the situation of the Negro, one-tenth of our popula- 
tion in the United States, is a continuing emergency 
and, as our American conscience is beginning to realize 
with unemployment, that it is not a matter for emerg- 
ency legislation but a continuing condition in our Amer- 
ican life; so in race relations between the white and 
the Negro, or any other group for that matter, it is 
the programs which align themselves with achievement 
and the recognition of merit which are breaking in 
to that subconscious thing which is prejudice. 

The effect of the rise of the Negro actor and opera 
singer and in the whole profession of entertainment, 
of discovery and presentation of the dramatic world, 
which is in Negro life as it is lived today in _ its 
various stages from the extreme simplicity of the delta 
to the high sophistication of Harlem, of course not a 
national agency devoted to race adjustment that could 
be classified by Mr. Baker, but it is having a profound 
effect on American thinking just the same. 

It is perhaps not surprising in view of the method of 
the book in dealing with cases of maladjustment or ef- 
forts at adjustment out of situations that have arisen 


that the researches and information as to the daily life 
of Negroes in the United States and the activities in 
collecting and distributing this information which absorb 
so much of the energy of the National Urban League 
should find such scant place in Mr. Baker's book. Facts 
about the life of the colored man accurately ascertained 
and intelligently presented must form the basis of every 
activity in this field of race adjustment and it is only 


by organizations which are doing “peace-time work,” 


not “crisis work,” that such facts can be obtained. But 


to win the attention of a public accustomed to the ex- 
plosive methods of the radio and the popular press is a 
problem that challenges all of us who have better in- 
formed, and so better citizenship in the United States as 
a reason for being. 

Mr. Baker’s conclusions, that we need more research, 
more facts, more intelligent consultation between Ne- 
groes and whites (adequate representation of Negroes 
on Commissions), more intelligent study of prejudice in 
the North as distinguished from the South, are all useful 
contributions. 

The bibliography with which the book is accompanied 
is extremely helpful and gives leads to those desiring to 
study which will put them in touch with a great mass of 
material. 

All of us who are interested in helping to evolve a 
better citizenship are indebted again to the Elmhirst 
Committee for making this study possible. 

Two sentences from Mr. Baker’s chapter “Conclusions 
and Recommendations” are of first-class importance: 

“They (interracial agencies) must also face 
the fact that a microscopic study of the white 
man as well as of the Negro is needed. Too 
long has study been centered upon the latter as 
the only factor causing race problems.” 

“The same kind of interracial education 
which is being carried on in the South by the 
Southern Commission through the churches, 
schools, clubs, and press should be extended 
throughout the North. The race problem in 
America is no longer bounded by the Mason- 
Dixon line; it is national in its scope and in- 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 


fluence.” 


LABOR AND STEEL, Horace B. Davis. International 
Publishers, New York, 1933. $2.00. 


O industry more exactly typifies the American me- 
chanistic policy and practice than does steel. At one 

and the same time it represents the key basic industry, 
the financial dictatorship of capitalistic production, and 
the ever present help in time of war. One tends to 
think of “Steel” in three categories—Profits—Labor— 
and War. Its contributions to the problems in each 
of these fields are legion. No profits were consistently 
higher, no labor conditions more chronically deplorable, 
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40 contributions to the devices of armed warfare more 
pronounced than those of steel. 

But today the problems of labor make news. A strike 
threatens in the Pennsylvania area, because steel work- 
ers will not regard their conditions of employment as 
incurable. After four years of unemployment these 
workers are either destitute or heavily in debt. There 
are problems of employment, concealed profits, mergers, 
workers unions, company unions, spy systems, welfare, left 
wing organizations, violence, propaganda—all flaunting 
variances with the basic provisions of the National Re- 
covery Act. But there have been some changes in tech- 
niques of production, markets, types of employees. The 
cross currents of these movements make such a study of 
good moment. 

In 1930 there were approximately 520,000 persons em- 
ployed as “workers” in the steel industry; more than 
half of them in Pennsylvania and Ohio: Their jobs are 
increasingly (or decreasingly) machine or “mental con- 
trol” ones. From the physical power of the unskilled 
worker necessary during the World War period there has 
been a change to the use of older workers. The industry 
represents as heterogeneous a collection of workers— 
foreign-born whites, Mexicans and Negroes—as is to be 
found in any single employment. 

The problems faced by these workers vary from one of 
a high accident rate to vanishing opportunities for em- 
ployment. In 1930, for example, 242 workers were killed 
through accidents; 1,193 were permanently disabled ; 
over 21,410 were temporarily disabled—a total of 22,845 
casualties—a loss of 2.5 days for every 1,000 man-hours 
worked. Yet this is a marked reduction over the rate of 
ten years ago. Basically, however, the problems are 
those of low and inadequate wages from which there 
are deductions, long hours and the “seven shift” opera- 
tion, the speed-up system accomplished through “driving” 
by the straw-bosses, bonuses, cutting piece rates, working 
foremen, eliminating rest periods, reducing number of 
men without changing technique, reducing number of 
hours worked by each worker, and by speeding up ma- 
chinery. 

Unemployment and underemployment in the steel in- 
dustry are singularly high. In April 1933 about 56 per 
cent of the steel workers were totally unemployed. In- 
terestingly the author states that unemployment has 
been “normally” less among the Negro and foreign- 
born white workers than among the native white. While 
there is popular opinion to the contrary, the point of 
view is supported with the contention that “mass lay- 
offs of one race or nationality would be contrary to a 
policy of the employers which they consider of really 
crucial importance—that of splitting the ranks of the 
workers. If all the Negroes in a given plant were laid 
off, it would be much easier for the remaining workers 
to get together, since there would be no difference in 
color for the bosses to invoke.” 

The relief program of the steel industry varies from 
various types of stagger-work plans to company relief 
programs of many varieties. “Their policy has been to 
keep power over their own employees in every way 
possible. They have created a little ‘made’ work; they 
have given credit at company stores ; they have given re- 
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lief to workers having their employment checks ; 
have fostered employee gardening and taught th w., 
men how to bake their own bread and sew their own 
clothes ; and when forced by overwhelming public «nti. 
ment to contvibute to the local charity, they have : ade 
a large pot---sometimes the whole of the contrib ‘tion 
out of ‘voluntary’ collections from the workers in the 
mills.” Instence upon instance of cold, calculating, in- 
humane relief policies and programs are cited. In 
Gary, Indiana, “thousands of steel workers’ families were 
expected to live on $1.75 a week ir the summer of 
1932. The chief breadwinner was getting one day's 
work every two weeks, and was forbi den to apply for 
charitable relief elsewhere.” In Sparrows Point, Mary- 
land, “colored families were permitted to pick coke out 
of the cinders discarded by the company. This they did 
because, having been unable to pay rent in the com- 
pany houses, their gas had been turned off. In return 
for the coke, they were expected to spread the cinders 
around in places where the company (Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation) wanted them. For this spreading work the 
company had formerly been accustomed to employ men 
at 37 cents an hour.” 

The tragedy of the worker in steel is paralleled in the 
latter part of the text by a discussion of the owners’ 
and management's principal concern—the welfare pro- 
grams—that have caused so much confusion and have 
been of so little aid on the one hand and the growth o! 
the steel trust and its profits on the other. Accused of 
sabotaging engineering efficiency and neglecting funda- 
mental research the industry has reached a place that 
demands a complete revision of its capital structure. 

One cannot read of the staggering profits from steel, 
and of the various efforts of workers to organize for 
their own security; of the many market conflicts be- 
tween owners and workers; of the fortunes evolving 
from steel, that have gone to subsidize movements for 
peace, college endowments and professional research, 
without realizing the far-flung import of the industry. 
The story as told by the author leaves little choice as 
to what path should be taken by readers who are in- 
terested in moving toward an economic security for the 
underprivileged many rather than for the privileged few. 

Labor and Steel is not a “wild” left-wing attack on 
the steel industry. Though told from the point of view 
of the Labor Research Association, it draws its conclu- 
sions from the arguments of both sides on all issues 
as their protagonists have given them; its facts are in- 
controvertible and documented. In fact, we in America 
stand in great need of just such an analysis of our 
work-a-day problems as Labor and Steel so adequately 
propounds. IRA DeA. REID 
Jonan’s Gourp Vine. By Zora Neale Hurston. J. P. 

Lippincott Co. 1934. $2.00. 
_— the pen of Zora Neale Hurston comes another 

story of Negro folklore. Miss Hurston, who has writ- 
ten short stories about Negro life, now writes a novel of 
the Negro shortly after the Civil War, placing her story 
in typical small southern towns in Alabama and Florida. 
The story concerns the life history of John Buddy Pear- 
son who, through the efforts of his wife, Lucy, rises 
to be an important Baptist minister in Florida. John’s 
weakness is women, and even his love for his wife cannot 
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quard him from that. After many affairs with women 
avd after having been married twice, John marries Sally, 
who loves with a mature and unselfish affection. John 
has a final lapse, but he never lives to see the re- 
proach in Sally’s eyes as he is killed by a train on his 
way home. 

Miss Hurston approaches her task with » knowledge 
of Negro dialect and customs that is rare, in contem- 
porary writers. She deals with these people, who still 
cling to the last vestiges of witchcraft, in such a way 
that the reader wonders at her ability to capture so 
effectively the emotions of this primitive people. One 
feels, after reading Fonah’s Gourd Vine, that one has 
suddenly been transplanted to the South and given 
an intimate but exaggerated view of the lives of these 
people in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Dialect is rather difficult to use successfully, but as a 
whole the conversations between the characters seem to 
flow freely and actually without stiffness. Idioms pecu- 
liar to the Negro, she uses effectively. Miss Hurston’s 
detailed understanding of the customs and traditions of 
her people is an invaluable aid in winning for this book 
the praise some critics have given it. 

Although Miss Hurston has the ability to paint clear 
and vivid pictures of Negro life, her style at times falls 
flat. Often she brings a new event to the story with a 
suddenness for which the reader is wholly unprepared. 
John’s fight with his wife's brother, while it serves its 
purpose to get John out of town, is unnecessary. But 
still more unwarranted is the brother's treatment of Lucy 
when she is ill. To show the passage of time, Miss Hurs- 
ton brings in some opinions about the World War and 
the migration of the Negroes to the North. These pas- 
sages are not well done because the material is treated 
too hastily and because it is unrelated to the rest of the 
story. However, Miss Hurston rises to great heights 
when she writes in poetic form the last sermon of John 
Pearson with such power and emotion that one can al- 
most hear the sermon. 

In plot construction and characterization, Miss Hurs- 
ton is a disappointment. The only thing that holds the 
series of events together is John Pearson, a strong man 
physically but weak in character. It seems as if Miss 
Hurston wished to depict certain phases of Negro life— 
life in a Negro home, a plantation, and the Negro 
preacher—and just thrust the characters in them re- 
gardless of any connection. Each time the scene changes, 
there is a formal break with what went on before. Only 
once does John’s mother appear after John, as a young 
lad, has left his parents’ home. John’s half-brother dis- 
appears from the story at the beginning and is brought 
back near the end merely so that John will have some- 
one to turn to in his trouble. Miss Hurston does not 
attempt to maintain any connection between her charac- 
ters whatever. 

It seems as if Miss Hurston has not painted people 
but caricatures of people. John Pearson, despite the fact 
that he is a successful preacher and claims to love his 
wife, cannot resist the temptation to carry on affairs 
with the prostitutes of his race. This is a weakness in 
John’s character which is emphasized so strongly in 
contrast to Lucy, John’s faithful wife. It is impossible 
to believe that anyone would take a person’s only bed 
as a payment for three dollars. Still more improbable 
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does this seem when we consider that Lucy’s brother 
does this when Lucy's child is about to be born. Lucy 
herself seems to possess too much foresight for a girl 
of her limited experience and age. Langston Hughes in 
Not Without Laughter has presented much more natural 
characters in Harriet, the impetuous young girl whose 
fondness for dancing makes her run away from home, 
and Aunt Hagar, an old woman whose faith in God is 
unwavering. Compared to Mr. Hughes, Miss Hurston’s 
faults in plot and character appear only the more 
marked. 

Jonah’s Gourd Vine is Miss Hurston’s first novel, and 
the weaknesses which appear in it may be eradicated 
in future stories. The novel, however, is quite easy to 
read and entertaining. Some people may object to a 
minister's having such faults as John Pearson has, but 
the tolerant person will remember that nobody is perfect 
and follow John through his numerous escapades. Never- 
theless, few will be able to deny Miss Hurston’s accomp- 
lishments in an effective use of dialogue and traditional 


customs. 


ESTELLE FELTON 


Correspondence 
June 20, 1934. 


Editor Opportunity, 
1133 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:— 

In your May issue, in an article entitled “Stevedores 
and Saints,” on page 160, appears the following para- 
graph: 

“Angelo Herndon, denied medical aid al- 
though he is suffering from a serious lung af- 
fection, is being held without bail in Fulton 
Towers, Atlanta, because in 1932 he dared to 
organize the workers of Georgia to fight for 
unemployment relief.” 

The first statement in this sentence is not borne out 
by facts; and the second may be open to question be- 
cause it is made without sufficient regard to the exact 
legal aspect of the case. 

My attention was attracted to the statement because 
I have long been conversant with the facts of the Hern- 
don case, and because I am interested, as a citizen of 
Georgia, in challenging the incorrect rumors and impres- 
sions which are so often circulated in northern states as 
to situations existing in our state. 

I may also state that my sympathies have been with 
Herndon, and that I served, in the spring of 1933, for 
several weeks as chairman of The Herndon Defense 
Committee. 

My delay in writing you is due to the time spent in 
thoroughly investigating the facts. 

I visited Herndon in jail, and found him looking 
cheerful, plump, and healthy. He told me that he no 
longer thinks he has tuberculosis. At one time he thought 
he might have appendicitis, but all that pain has dis- 
appeared, and he knows he did not have appendicitis. 
He has had some slight trouble with his digestion, but 
at present he complains of no disease. He had every 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Appointments 

The appointment of James A. Jackson to the national 
sales department of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey is a significant recognition by one of the coun- 
try’s largest industrial organizations of the purchasing 
power of the Negro buying public. 

Mr. Jackson has been retained as special representa- 
tive to study the Negro market and to conduct promo- 
tion work in that field. He also serves the company’s 
affiliates, Colonial Beacon, Standard Oil of Pennsylvania, 
and Standard Oil of Louisiana. 

Although he has been in his new post only three 
months, his appointment has produced striking results. 
The Negro-manned station 125 of Newark, N. J., jumped 
last month from eighth to second place in sales quota 
in its district, due partly to the excellent work of the 
staff and partly to Mr. Jackson’s promotional work in the 
Jersey field. 

The new appointee is admirably equipped for this 
pioneer work. As “Billboard” Jackson he is known all 
over the country for his work on the editorial staff of 
Billboard, the theatrical publication, and while Business 
Specialist of the United States Department of Com- 
merce for six years. 

Mr. Jackson holds an enviable record of pioneering 
in various fields of work. He was, for instance, the first 
colored reporter on a white daily of national prominence, 
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Captain Wesley Williams 


the first colored banking clerk in the State of Illinois, 
the first colored editor of a trade journal, the first to 
pass a federal Civil Service examination of eighth grade, 
and the first of two Negro intelligence officers employed 
by the United States military service during the World 
War. He is a native of Bellefonte, Pa. His headquarters 
are located at the national offices of the Standard Oil 
Company, 26 Broadway, New York City. 

* 


* 


The appointment of Wesley Williams as Captain of 
Fire Engine Company 55 of the City of New York, the 
first of his race to attain such a position, has received 
favorable and widespread comment in the metropolitan 
press. Entering the Fire Department through Civil 
Service Williams has passed through all the grades up 
to his present position by sheer merit. He is one of the 
two men who received a rating of 100 in the physical 
test for firemen. He has received two Class A service 
ratings for “meritorious work beyond the call of duty” 
and has been cited for bravery on several occasions. In 
a special article on Captain Williams, the New York 
Post of Monday, July 9th, says: 


“Although he did not even attend high school, 
he talks like a college graduate and wishes he 
were one. He is giving his three children the 
advantages denied him. The eldest, a 17-year-old 
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Vera Duncan 


son, is to enter New York University in the fall. 
Another boy and a daughter are in high school.” 

Captain Wiliiams’ Fire Station is far downtown in 

New York at 363 Broome Street, near the Bowery. 
* * * 

Announcement was made of the appointment of John 
Aubrey Davis of Washington, D. C., as research assistant 
to Lieut. Lawrence A. Oxley, Chief of the Division of 
Negro Labor, United States Department of Labor. Mr. 
Davis is a graduate of Williams College and received his 
M.A. degree from the University of Wisconsin. He is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity and is one of 
the founders of the New Negro Alliance. 


* * 


Max Bond of Louisville has been appointed Supervisor 
of Recreation and Training Activities for Negroes by the 
(TVA) Tennessee Valley Authority. He will be located 


at Wheeler Dam near Muscles Schoals, Alabama. 
* * * 


Scholarship 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, professor of Political Economy 
at Howard University, was awarded the Toppan Prize 
of $200 at Harvard University for the best essay or 
dissertation on a subject in Political Science. The 
Toppan Prize is awarded “only to essays or dissertations 
of exceptional merit, and consequently is not awarded 


every year.” 

Professor Bunche submitted a dissertation on French 
Colonial Administration in Togoland and Dahomey. He 
gathered his material in Africa where he observed the 
actual working of the French government in_ these 


colonies. 


* 


The Vashon Alumnae Association of the Vashon High 
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School, St. Louis, Missouri, awarded a year’s subscrip- 
tion to OpporTuNity as a prize to the highest ranking 
student of the Senior Class of Vashon High School for 
1934. The prize was won by Horatio McNeil. 

* 


* * 


Miss Alma V. Smith, seventeen-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Smith of Great Falls, Montana, is 
a graduate of Great Falls High School, Class of °34. 

She was elected to the National Honor Society and 
has been awarded a scholarship to Talladega College at 
Talladega, Alabama. 


* * 


Judging from her record since entering school, Vere 
Duncan (Manual High School °34), ranks high up in 
any list of those “most likely to succeed” among the 
2,500 who were graduated this year from the Denver 
high schools. 

At Cole Junior High School she was very early made 
a member of the National Honor Society and was 
awarded the Cole White Sweater as the outstanding 
athlete of the 9th A grade. She was the only member 
of her class to be awarded the 3-bar distinction for ex- 
cellence in citizenship, scholarship, and physical educa- 
tion. She taught many of the dances for the annual 
operettas, and found time to attend the Daily Vacation 
Bible School of the Glenarm Branch of the Denver 
Y.M.C.A. where she won all the first prizes for memory 
work, story telling, and dramatics over a period of three 
years. 

Miss Duncan spent two and one-half years at Manual 
High School, completing work regularly requiring three 
years from junior high. Here she was again certified to 
the National Honor Society, was a member of the Stu- 
dent Council, the Spanish Club, and was chosen as one 
of the speakers at the annual commencement exercises 
held at the City Auditorium. She has been awarded a 
scholarship by Fisk University and will matriculate there 
as a freshman in the fall. 
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Race Relations 

The Saturday Review of Literature announces a prize 
of $1,000 established by Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf, of 
Cleveland, in memory of her father, to be called the 
John Anisfield Award. The prize will be awarded an- 
nually after August 1 of each year to “a sound and 
significant book published in the previous twelve months 
on the subject of racial relations in the contemporary 
world.” The judges will be Henry Seidel Canby, editor 
of The Saturday Review; Henry Pratt Fairchild, pro- 
fessor of sociology at New York University, and Donald 
Young, of the Social Science Research Council. Books 
submitted should be sent to the Anisfield Award Com- 
mittee, care of The Saturday Review, New York City. 
The first award will be made to a book published be- 
tween August 1, 1934, and August 1, 1935. 

* * * 

Civie Rights 

Snow F. Grigsby, active young resident of Detroit, or- 
ganized some time ago the Detroit Civic Rights Com- 
mittee, of which he is acting as Chairman. The Civic 
Rights Committee is concerned with increased repre- 
sentation of Negroes among the various appointive and 
civil service positions in the city of Detroit. The Com- 
mittee has compiled exhaustive figures showing the 
amount of taxes paid by Negroes, the number of posi- 
tions held, the monthly salaries received and the number 
of positions which would probably be held if Negroes 
received full recognition due them as citizens and tax- 
payers. 


Correspondence 


(Continued from page 253) 
opportunity to speak freely; we were a committee of 
three women, all friendly to him; and we stood in the 
same hallway with two officials of the jail, but they 
were not close enough to hear remarks made i: a low 
tone. 

At Grady, the City Hospital, we interviewed Dr. Jos. 
H. Hines, the Medical Director. He told me that the 
jail has the full time services of a competent physician ; 
and that usually prisoners receive in the jail all medical 
attention necessary; but, in Herndon’s case, an excep- 
tion had been made, on account of the persistent rumors 
of ill treatment and suffering. Herndon had been brought 
from the jail to Grady more than once (confirmed by 
Herndon) and had been thoroughly examined with 
X-rays and all other modern appliances. Dr. Hines 
said, “He has no trace of tubercular infection; you may 
positively so state.” 

He told the committee that Herndon had been given 
a G. I. series, and his digestion had been found to be 
in good condition. 

With regard to the second statement quoted above, 
allow me to say that Herndon has not been convicted 
and imprisoned for “organizing the workers of Georgia 
to fight for unemployment relief.” The charge against 
him was “inciting to riot and insurrection.”” There seems 
to be no evidence that he actually “incited to riot ;” 
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and it is to be regretted that in the conduct of th. trial 
the issues of Soviet Russia and Communism w:‘e¢ al 
lowed to be dragged in, thus arousing passion and ob 
scuring the real points at issue. 

Yours very sincerely, 


MARY RAOUL MILLIS, 


THE NEGRO JOINS THE PICKET LINE 
(Continued from page 249) 

tancy after Klan crosses had been burned in 
front of his house, and that he was not protect- 
ing the union’s interests vigorously. Others 
scoffed at the idea of pugnacious Jerry being 
scared off by a burning cross. They told of his 
public promises to put a shot-gun load into the 
first Klansman he found on his property. 

The Brown adherents claim that radical or- 
ganizers were responsible for the change in lead- 
ership, that Donald and Elinor Henderson, Com- 
munist organizers in South Jersey, were too ac- 
tive in conduct of union policies and that 
Brown’s thoughtful and conservative judgment 
was a stumbling block in the Communists’ path. 
At any rate, Brown went out and the Commun- 
ists came in just at a time when Seabrook 
tossed the match into the powder barrel. The 
strike resulted and South Jersey industrial history 
was made. 

Bridgeton is quiet in the aftermath of the 
strike. Some workers are back on the job, fol- 
lowing efforts of Federal and local mediators, 
They are frankly dissatisfied. Most of the picket- 
ers have not been re-employed, contrary to the 
settlement agreement. The arbitration board of 
“two farmers, two ‘representative citizens’, and a 
member appointed by the court” give the strik- 
ers no representation. “It’s the representative 
citizens who belong to the Klan and Vigilantes,” 
said one striker. 

And yet, there is a feeling of satisfaction 
among Negroes, strikers and non-strikers, that 
the demonstration was made, no matter what 
the immediate results may be. A group sat in 
the colored Elks Hall and, chairs tilted back 
against the wall, summed up the situation. 

“The way I look at it is like this,” said one, 
a towering truck driver who resembled Rex 
Ingram of “Stevedore.” “I’ve been hanging 
around this town a good while—too damned 
long. I’ve never seen a colored man get anything 
for his work but a beating. He works his head 
off all day long, and all he’s got is enough to 
eat on. If he don’t work, he’s no worse off, be- 
cause the relief won’t let him starve anyhow. 

“T say, if we can’t get anything for working, 
let’s see what we can get for fighting. This ain’t 
the only town in God’s country. If we can’t 
make it here, we'll let these pecks have the town. 
But we'll make ’em sweat for it first!” 
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